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INAUGURATION ADDRESS OF THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MINNESOTA 


Tue history of public education in Ameri- 
ica is a story of achievement. To the student 
ot education, it reads like romance. No ade- 
quate account of it has ever been written. 
Some day some one who knows how to wield 
a master’s pen will attempt it, and the great- 
est epie of civilization will be produced. To 
recount the struggles of a free people to es- 
tablish a system of popular education, which 
in its infaney bore the stigma of poverty and 
charity, but in latter days is the expression 
of the hopes and ambitions, of the faiths and 
aspirations of the proud descendants of that 
people, is a task worthy of the noblest and 
most gifted mind. To recount the struggles 
of a people to preserve and to perpetuate the 
principles of freedom of worship, the right 
of assembly, a trial by one’s peers, and the 
opportunity for fair discussion is to retell the 
story of American education, for through it 
and only through it, can we insure an intelli- 
gent and wise application of these inalienable 
principles. Both the sanctity and the mean- 
ng of our political institutions rest in the 
tinal analysis upon the kinds of schools we 
maintain. 

This school system of ours did not spring 
into existence full grown. It is the product 
of evolution. Its roots lie far back in the 
past. From the beginning it has been re- 
garded as society’s most sensitive agent for 
saving time and labor and also as a highly 
specialized instrument consciously organized 
to provide training in citizenship. Thomas 
Jefferson clearly recognized the importance of 
When he declared 


that a free government can not endure without 


this latter consideration. 


public education, he gave a mightly impetus 
to its cause. Successful public schools every- 
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where became radiant points of imitation. The 
right of sovereignty changed from groups that 
voluntarily taxed themselves to groups that 
compulsorily taxed themselves. 

From then until now, decade after decade, 
the common schools have advanced with un 
certain and halting steps. Could we have 
looked into the future then as we can examine 
history now, we should have known that the 
future of the schools was secure, as thei 
foundations were rooted in the idealism of a 
people who cherished not merely the right to 
worship God according to the dictates of their 
own conscience, but also the privilege of edu 
cating their children in accordance with the 
principles of freedom and equality of oppor 
tunity. These are not principles to be exer 
cised without diseretion. They are some 
thing to be achieved. The right of free wor 
ship and equality of political opportunity 


have almost, if not quite, been realized in 


this country. Sut there are other types of 
liberty for which many are struggling that 
have not yet been commonly accepted. They 
are still in the process of formulation. Even 


intellectual liberty, that is the right to dis 
cover truth and to tell the whole truth in 
order that the truth may make us free, is not 
universally received and not always treated 
with the cordiality that it deserves, and yet it 
is the only stimulus to science and the only 
true basis of progress. 

The fundamental tenets of popular eduea 
tion in America have never contemplated aris 
tocratic forms of education, the cultivation of 
class interests, nor the protection of special 
privileges. On the contrary, since the middle 
of the nineteenth century, the common schools 
—the product of that proud, new tradition 
that all the property shall be taxed for the 
education of all the children—have been uni- 
versally regarded as the servant of every one, 


not the servant of a few. 
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Almost contemporaneous with the establish- 
ment of a system of common schools, our 
forefathers began to enact compulsory educa- 
tion laws, fixing the upper age limit in some 
instances as high as fourteen. Apparently 
these pioneers held that the level of trained 
intelligence needed by all the people for the 
solution of the problems of that day and gen- 
eration should be graduation from the com- 
mon schools. It was generally recognized that 
life was comparatively simple, and its prob- 
lems easy of solution. On the other hand, 
there rested deep in the hearts of the com- 
mon people, the firm conviction that a cer- 
tain amount of general training was neces- 
sary to insure mutual understanding and so- 
cial intereourse. These pioneers understood 
that a common education is one of the first 
requirements of neighborliness, that it tends 
to loosen the bonds of selfishness and makes 
it easier for men to live together, to work and 
to play together. 

That enormous progress has been made in 
general education in America is shown by the 
fact that in 1840 the total amount of educa- 
tion received by the average citizen during 
his entire lifetime was 208 days. According 
to present standards, this nation, educationally 
speaking, was in 1840, a low second grade na- 
tion. By 1870, the total amount of schooling 
received by the average citizen had been in- 
creased to 582 days. We had reached a new 
level—the level of a high third grade. To- 
day the average citizen receives a little over 
1,200 days of schooling. We are now a high 
sixth, or a low seventh grade nation. 

Why this change? Because the problems 
of each succeeding generation have been more 
dificult than those of the preceding genera- 
tion. Furthermore, the problems have grown 
more political, social and spiritual in char- 
acter. Our forefathers two generations ago 
understood that social and political problems 
are not altogether economic, but that they are 
also intellectual and spiritual. To them a car- 
penter was not a carpenter merely, but a citi- 


zen as well. The working man has long sus- 


pected that the man who knows possesses some 
secret influence or power that is being denied 
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the worker. Some thought that power was 
money, and consequently sought higher wages. 
Others thought it was political prestige and 
consequently sought political preferment. But 
most of them have learned that the secret lies 
in education. As a result the doors of the 
schools have been opened to the children of 
men on every economic level. Every time 
any class has secured greater political rights, 
it has demanded more education, and it has 
The constant shifting of 
education to lower economic levels epitomizes 
the struggle of the race for human freedom. 
It is this struggle of the masses to secure an 
education, combined with their ability to profit 
by and to use it intelligently that gives us 
confidence in the ultimate outcome and in- 
tegrity of democracy. Every one recognizes 
that such education is expensive, but the ex- 
pense is insignificant in comparison with the 
enormous gain society receives from it. 

The period during which the common 
school system was developed throughout the 
nation was the period between 1840 and 1855. 
From 1840 to 1870, much of the secondary edu- 
cation was provided in private schools, gener- 
Grad- 


always secured it. 


ally known as seminaries or academies. 
ually since then these private schools have 
been superseded by the public high school. 
This change came partly because the whole 
social organism was increasing in complexity 
and its problems in intricacy and variety. 
The population was growing rapidly. Thou- 
sands upon thousands of foreigners were pass- 
ing through the immigration gates. Lines of 
communications multiplying. News- 
papers and books were more easily available. 
Acute political, social and industrial issues 
arising out of the civil war and our industrial 
expansion remained unsolved. The dark days 
of reconstruction dragged on. Although there 
seemed to be good ground for discouragement, 
the men of that day did not regard the situa- 
tion as hopeless. Their idealism did not be- 
come distorted, nor did they lose faith in their 
institutions. They did what every generation 
of patriots has done—they made way for lib- 
erty by providing more education. High- 
school education, available to the children of 


were 
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all men, became their goal. They sacrificed 
that the next generation might have a better 
intellectual equipment than they had had. 
Right in the midst of this period of great 
economie and spiritual depression the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota was founded. 

Such is the history of all human progress. 
Each succeeding generation profits by the 
sacrifices of the preceding generations. These 
sacrifices always point to the direction of 
greater service to mankind. All too frequently 
do we forget that there is human ethics in 
human progress, that the comforts we enjoy, 
the satisfactions we have, the privileges we 
possess, all came because men who received 
but a few days of schooling during their life- 
time were willing to pay a heavy price for us. 
There is a moral in this for the present genera- 
tion which I shall not press. 

Long before the high school became an in- 
tegral part of the established school system 
many of the states created universities, which, 
in the course of time, articulated with the 
public schools, and became a part of them. 
There are still a few skeptics who maintain 
that a state university should be separate and 
independent of the public schools. They would 
locate it on some Mount Olympus or sequester 
it in some secret place far from the sordid 
marts of trade, or the buzzing confusion of 
social and political worlds. Scholarship, ac- 
cording to their opinion, should not be con- 
taminated by contact with the activities of 
every-day life. A wall with a wide and deep 
moat should separate the university from the 
high school, and only the very elect, the super- 
latively gifted, should be permitted to cross 
the bridge and to enter the gate. This is the 
philosophy of other days. The philosophy of 
to-day points to a system of state supported 
public education, beginning with the lowest 
primary grade and extending to the senior 
year of the university, equally open to all 
who are competent to profit by it. This phi- 
losophy is the foundation rock upon which 
the entire superstructure of our democratic 
society is built. 
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The most important task of the university 
is that of seeuring a high-minded, right- 
minded faculty. What members of the fac- 
ulty think and believe, what they feel and ex- 
press to a greater or less extent, transfers 
across and finds expression in the life and 
thought of the student body. 3oth individu- 
ally and collectively the faculty should be 
imb:: d with an impelling desire to search for 
and to discover truth. It should be dominated 
by a reverence for the truth, a high respect for 
facts, and saturated with human purposes and 
common human feelings. 

A university is a community of scholars; 
it breathes the spirit of the social order; it 
is constantly engaged in an attempt to under- 
stand the meaning of the age; it inculeates 
the craft spirit of the profession; it molds 
character. Every member of a university is 
a locus of influence. The individual professor 
still has limitless opportunities to make an im- 
pression upon his students. He must play his 
part; he must accept and express in his daily 
life the sacred obligation of his profession if 
the university in every respect would serve its 
true purpose. He must assist by every act in 
building that subtile, pervasive and irresistible 
force which can best be described by the term 
“the institutionality of the university.” Its 
constituent elements are the attitudes, the 
standards, the ideals and the traditions of the 
institution. 

A university is not an aggregation of indi 
viduals merely ; it has its social mind, to which 
every individual contributes. The social mind 
of a university is not lifeless and inert; it is 
a powerful dynamic touching the life of 
faculty and student at every turn. Every 
stimulus that beats in upon the consciousness 
of an individual, influences him for good or 
ill. Consequently, none but the best influ- 
ences should prevail in a university. The de- 
velopment of a genuinely wholesome institu- 
tionality through the personnel of a high- 
minded faculty, and the associated life of stu- 
dents, faculty in class rooms, libraries, labora- 
tories, commons, union buildings, auditoriums, 


stadiums, is the supremely important problem 
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of a modern university. The primary factor 
of institutionality in a university is student- 
ship, but a university is no longer a school 
merely. It is a republie of minds, dedicated 
to the dispassionate consideration of the prob- 
lems of life, and dominated by a wholesome 
philosophy of helpfulness and mutual good 
faith. Just as the largest achievement of an 
individual is himself, so the largest achieve- 
ment of a university is itself. It makes its 
own soul—a soul that resides in the best 
thoughts, the best feelings, and the best con- 
duct of every one connected with it, and in the 
attitude of the community in which it is lo- 
cated toward it. 

It is a platitude to declare that the primary 
purpose of # university is to educate, and yet 
even this platitude needs to be reiterated now 
and then. Students come to it to master the 
arts and sciences, to prepare for the profes- 
sione or to advaner knowledge. The college 
of literal arts is presumed to provide that 
type of liberal training which is necessary for 
the exercise of intelligent citizenship and a 
noble use of one’s leisure. If one graduates 
from a university with a love of literature, 
with the proper standards for evaluating social 
and political life, if he masters more than one 
language, if he is equipped to explore new 
territory in the fields of mathematics or the 
sciences, it is because of the instruction he has 
received in the college of liberal arts. The 
college of arts needs no justification; it is 
the basie college of the university. But it 
does not exist independent of the other units 
of the university. Indeed, one of the largest 
services it renders is the work it does for the 
other units of the university. Even doctors, 
dentists, and engineers must be taught Eng- 
lish and sometimes physics and chemistry or 
a foreign language. The college provides this 
training and in doing so helps to integrate 


the institution. 

Contact with the professional schools has 
modified the curriculum of the arts college so 
that much of its work is of vocational nature. 
It is true that other forces have tended to 
The bachelor of 


arts degree, first given as evidence that one 


produce this same result. 
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was qualified to teach, later in some American 
institutions assumed to be the insignia of a 
liberally educated person, is now granted for 
all sorts of cultural and special lines of work. 
Special significance is seldom any longer at- 
tached to the degree, but special significance 
does lie in the fact that the variety of things 
for which it is given is an indication of the 
efforts of colleges to liberalize themselves. 
They have acquired a new meaning and have 
been touched by a new spirit. 

The professional schools have added another 
element to university life. One studies law 
to become a lawyer; medicine to become a 
doctor; engineering to become an engineer. 
In every case the student has definitely chosen 
his career. The mere presence of these stu- 
dents in the university means that old ap- 
prenticeship forms of training are no longer 
adequate. The science of the various profes- 
sions has so far developed and the knowledge 
has grown so vast that from four to six years 
is necessary to train one for his profession. 

The expansion and differentiation of univer- 
sities into special schools and the large num- 
ber of students electing professional training 
has caused the question of whether the state 
ean and should continue to pay for this type 
of training to be raised. Should the states 
force the total cost of training entirely upon 
the students, it will mean that many of the 
ablest minds will be denied the privilege of 
being trained for the various professions. No 
one would have the temerity to maintain that 
the best ability is always lodged with those 
classes that are able to pay the total cost of 
education. Ability is distributed without ref- 
erence to the social or economic classes or sta- 
tions. If life is to be made safe, happiness 
to be promoted, wealth to be increased, citizen- 
ship made more secure, through study for the 
professions, then every possible means should 
be taken to attract the ablest minds to the 
professions, irrespective of the station from 
which they come. 

It is also claimed that the professional 
schools do not train enough technicians for 
the professions, that they are unduly inter- 
ested in training men for leadership. We may 
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need more mechanics or technicians in the pro- 
fessions, but the day is long since past when 
we will be satisfied with technicians, when ex- 
ceptionally important questions are being 
considered. We demand professional engi- 
neers, trained lawyers, expert dentists, skilled 
surgeons. None other will satisfy. If state 
universities fail to provide such persons train- 
ing for leadership in the professions will pass 
entirely to the privately endowed schools. This 
should not come to pass. If it does, profes- 
sional practise within the states will suffer 
and the science of the professions will be 
seriously retarded. 

The recent growth of state universities has 
been responsible for another criticism. There 
are those who fear that too many may be 
seeking a higher education and that when 
they have secured it they will not be willing 
to do their fair share of the work of the 
world. This is a result which I do not fear. 
I believe that the educated person will do his 
share of the work of the world, and that he 
will do it better because he has an education. 
It does not mean that because one has an edu- 
eation he will not love to farm, to build 
houses, to work in the mines, the shops, or the 
factory. We need more educated persons do- 
ing these things. 

Furthermore, education offers the only real 
solution for many of the most acute political 
and social questions with which we are con- 
fronted. Much of the peril of the present situ- 
ation is due to ignorance. If the universities 
do not provide sound training on such ques- 
tions, we may be certain that training will be 
provided elsewhere. It is not less but more 
thoroughly sound, impersonal, scientific study 
of such questions that is needed. 

The graduate schools, since their establish- 
ment, have been devoted to the advancement 
of learning. This is dependent upon the 
ability and initiative of the students. Many 
of the graduate schools have lost the tradition 
somewhat in recent years, that they are places 
for the advancement of learning, because they 
have taken on new functions. For a number 
of years, they have really been schools for the 
preparation of teachers for college. In _ be- 
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coming such, they fulfilled a real purpose and 
responded to a real need, but the advancement 
of learning for its own sake has suffered in 
consequence, Graduate students once asso- 
ciated as groups of scholars. They indulged 
in the free discussion of their common prob- 
lems and current questions, but when gradu- 
ate schools turned their attention to the train- 
ing of teachers this common scholarly interest 
for all graduate students was lost. They 
ceased to assemble as a body and frequently 
as groups. Learning for its own sake no 
longer stimulated them. The only common 
bond they had was the fact that they were 
registered in the same school. Instead of be- 
coming scholars in possession of a widely re- 
lated body of knowledge, they became special- 
ists upon some narrow phase of it. Such per- 
sons are not likely ever to become great schol- 
ars. The great contributions to knowledge 
have always been the product of great schol- 
ars. Great scholars are not made by students 
working in small compartments of knowledge. 
Kindredness of mind, liberalism of spirit, 
wholesomeness of philosophy result from con- 
tact with large fields of integrated knowledge. 
A tradition of learning we must have. With 
out it the graduate schools will cease to be a 
place where learning is loved. Without it 
science will not advance, learning will disin- 
tegrate, and there will be no steadving force 
in civilization. 

Several other forces have contributed to 
the partial breakdown of the tradition of learn 
ing. One has been the advent and growth of 
the indiscriminate elective system, which hap- 
pily has seen its best days. Another cause that 
has worked to the same end has been the spe- 
cialization of function in the professions. In 
place of the general practitioner of medicine, 
we have a specialist upon some part of the 
human anatomy. Instead of a general course 
in engineering, we have special courses in 
mechanical, civil, chemical, mining, hydraulic, 
highway engineering. Business, once a trade, 
is becoming a profession, with its lines of spe- 
cial service. Every large establishment has 
its expert advertiser, buyer, credit man, sales 


chief, accountant, and business manager. Eyvy- 
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ery bank has its expert upon insurance, in- 
come and profits tax. All of these differen- 
tiations are reflected in university administra- 
tion. Combined with the other forces at work, 
the university faces the danger of graduating 
its students with what some have called “ split 
and partial minds, students whose intellectual 
attitudes are undisciplined and extemporane- 
ous.” It is patent to the student of education 
that the whole field of knowledge has been di- 
vided so frequently for the purpose of creating 
separate subjects to meet assumed needs, that 
a thoroughly sound education may be denied 
many students. The splitting of the ma- 
terials of education into a multiplicity of 
subjects results in an over-emphasis of the 
materials occurring within a given field, and 
necessarily leaves the student with a frag- 
mentary conception of nearly every field. 

Universities need to make a rigorous study 
of the materials of education. Nothing would 
pay larger dividends than for faculties to be- 
come students, both of the art of the teach- 
ing and of the materials of instruction. Uni- 
versity teachers in America are more inter- 
ested in discussing administrative devices, 
ways of securing recognition in the adminis- 
tration of their institutions, and the rules 
and politics of educational organizations, than 
they are in becoming better class-room 
workers. 

When credits and hours and wages and 
recognition are the main themes of a body of 
teachers, we may be certain that their ideal- 
ism has been colored and tinctured by the 
industrialism of the times, rather than by the 
professionalism of their calling. Just as 
many teachers are disposed to emphasize ques- 
tions and problems that lie at the periphera 
of their realms, so many students think in 
terms of credits, hours’, semesters’, and years’ 
work, and the result is that thoroughness of 
scholarship is in danger of being neglected. 
If there be any truth or justice in this criti- 
cism, it can not be held to apply with equal 
force to all units of the university at all 


times. Wide variation at any given time 


exists with respect to the completeness with 
which the various units of the university ful- 
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fil their functions. Each unit should peri- 
odically inventory its organization and evalu- 
ate the results it is securing. It should see if 
it is making its specific contribution to the 
education of the students in the most effective 
manner possible. 

But even though weakness may exist here 
and there, the mass results of the university 
are encouraging. There are certain ideals, 
there is a certain tone, there is a certain at- 
mosphere characterizing the life of a univer- 
sity that distinguishes it from every other hu- 
man institution. Whatever these ideals, that 
tone or atmosphere may be, it is as truly a 
function of the university to foster, conserve, 
safeguard and stimulate it as it is a function 
of the university to provide instruction of a 
specific and definite character. Both make 
their impacts upon the student. Perhaps the 
most important of these general functions is 
the catholicity of spirit the university seeks 
to inculeate on all occasions. A truly edu- 
cated man will be, to a certain extent, a cos- 
mopolite. He will be a student of the problems 
of other nations. He will recognize that his 
own nation can not maintain permanently an 
attitude of singular insularity, for its future 
is closely knit with that of foreign nations. 
The loyalty of an educated man to his own 
country will not blind him to his obligations 
as a citizen of the world, nor will he be led 
astray by local and ephemeral interests. The 
philosophy he cherishes for himself he will 
wish to extend to the rest of the world. What 
is that philosophy? What does the truly edu- 
cated American believe in? He believes that 
his institutions are social in origin and in 
nature, not the product of any individual, 
nor of any group of individuals, that they rep- 
resent the soul-hungers and the spiritual ex- 
pressions of the common people. He believes 
that the only natural rights any one has are 
those that he uses for collective welfare. He 
believes in equal rights before the law. He 
believes in equality of opportunity. He be- 
lieves that potentially the achievement of the 
individual is measureless. He believes that a 
generous education for himself and a better 
one for his children is the only safeguard of 
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democracy. These are the priceless possession 
of his creed, the articles of his faith which he 
desires to have transmitted and made available 
for mankind everywhere. 

It seems strange that it should be necessary 
to emphasize these truths at this time, when 
the average man has had his vision widened 
and his imagination stimulated by the world 
war. The culture, problems, and interests of 
other nations are a part of his daily thought. 
The effect of the individual’s consideration of 
these problems and interest is educational, but 
the unfortunate truth nevertheless remains 
that some think patriotism means my country 
against the world, instead of for and with the 
world. Traditionally, we may be narrowly 
nationalistic, but educationally, economically, 
and politically this country is a member of the 
congeries of nations. Our Christian ethics 
teaches us to be our brother’s keeper, and the 
Golden Rule commands us to do unto others 
as we would have them do unto us. Any in- 
dividual who thinks of his job primarily in 
terms of the money he can earn from it, any 
one who thinks of a profession in terms of per- 
sonal gain, any nation that thinks that its 
problems lie almost entirely within its own 
boundaries, is on the road to self-destruction. 
The ancient dividing line between the old 

America 
The logic 


world and the new has disappeared. 
can not retain a detached position. 
of events is demonstrating the utter helpless- 
ness and hopelessness of those who cling to 
such a deluded point of view. Americanism 
means that we can not dissociate ourselves 
from our interests and our interests require 
that Europe be lifted out of the mire and re- 
stored to life and prosperity. 

A university does not engage in propaganda, 
but its very atmosphere breathes of the spirit 
of helpfulness and of interest in the problems 
of men everywhere. Its graduates should live 
in a republic of minds that is not limited by 


If this 


concept seems ideal it is none the less im- 


time nor geographical boundaries. 
portant for that reason. When a university 
ceases to be saturated with high-minded cos- 
mopolitanism, a spirit of mutual helpfulness, 
and a desire to know and to understand the 
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problems of the world, it will cease to be a uni- 
When it gathers under its cloak a 
spurious cosmopolitanism whose insidious in- 


versity. 


tent is destruction, it becomes a menace to 
social welfare. This great aim, this funda- 
mental purpose of a true university we must 
constantly proclaim from the housetops, that 
we do not lose sight of it. 

Another of the general functions of the uni- 
versity, quite as important as the development 
of a generous, intelligent and discriminating 
spirit of cosmopolitanism, is that of service 
to community or state, in which the university 
is located. Perhaps one would say that has 
always been its purpose and that it has been 
realized only as universities have sent back 
to the community or the state efficient gradu- 
ates. And this statement, of course, is cor- 
rect. The final measure of value of a univer- 
sity is the kind of service its graduates ren- 
der. Both the university and its graduates 
underwrite each other. If either declines in 
merit or worth to the community, the other 
declines; if either grows stronger and better 
and serves more nobly the other improves cor- 
respondingly. 

There is another way in which a university 
may serve the community, and that is by 
assisting it in solving its problems. If the 
state wishes to know how to beneficiate certain 
ones, how to eradicate wheat rust, to deter- 
mine the economic value of peat, to discover 
the best methods of extracting syrup from 
cornstalks, how to build roads, how to harness 
its water, how to eliminate the white pine 
blister, it will apply to the university for assis- 
tance. I foresee a time when state law schools 
will collaborate with the judiciary in the codi- 
fication of the laws and in the assembling of 
legal materials required for the preparation 
of opinions or decisions. I predict that sooner 
or later there will be erected as a part of our 
engineering schools institutes of research to 
which all sorts of practical engineering prob 
lems will be brought by the state and by ecor- 
porations and individuals. It is said that a 
little less than $100,000,000 a year is now spent 
on engineering problems in private labora- 


tories. The prodigality of this will be recog- 
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nized eventually and a cooperative arrange- 
ment will be entered into with the universities 
to do much of this work. When this comes 
true, men of science will not be taken away 
from institutions of learning, but will be 
urged to remain there by the very organiza- 
tions and people that are now taking them 
away. I believe that schools of commerce and 
business will find a corresponding service and 
that their advanced work will be largely 
financed by the special projects which they re- 
ceive from the manufacturing and mercantile 
establishments of the community. 

The principles which will govern the con- 
tact of the university with the community 
will not differ in a single respect from the 
principles that govern that contact now. The 
university will refuse to become commercial- 
ized. It will not sell itself. It will accept 
only those projects that have an educational 
value. It will insist upon the right to publish 
the results of its researches, and business, 
whether corporate or individual, will gladly 
consent to that right. 

Every school and college of the university 
will find larger opportunities for community 
serviceableness in the future. The school of 
medicine will enjoy the respect of the medical 
practitioner. It will bear the same relation as 
consultant to the practitioner that he bears 
to another physician. The state will locate 
general hospitals at the university to which 
patients will be sent from every section of the 
state for care and treatment. As health edu- 
cation becomes more universal community and 
private hospitals will increase in number. Af- 
filiation between them and the general hospital 
will be arranged to the mutual advantage of 
both and to the very great advantage of the 
people of the state. 

There is one other service which the uni- 
versities should perform and that is the publi- 
cation of the results of their investigations and 
researches, particularly those that have a prac- 
tical bearing upon the practical problems of 
the community. Many of these investigations 
are written in a highly technical language and 
are filed away for safe keeping in the archives 
of the university. They will need to be re- 
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written in a language suitable for popular 
consumption and widely distributed to those 
who may profit by them. There is enough ma- 
terial of this sort filed away in universities to 
produce important if not radical changes in 
many fields. 

As one contemplates the conception of uni- 
versity education as outlined in this paper, he 
is impressed with its enormous possibilities. 
He comes to the inevitable conclusion that the 
great objectives of life will always be reflected 
in the curricula of the university. Just now 
these objectives seem to be intelligent citizen- 
ship, economic betterment, social and indi- 
vidual justice and health. Furthermore, the 
university of the future will be the one best 
place in all the world for intellectual training, 
for a mastery of the technique of the profes- 
sions and the instruments of inquiry and re- 
search. It will be a place where men will 
learn to think in terms of larger units and 
more abiding forms of service. The state uni- 
versity of the future will never return to the 
simpler theories and practises of earlier days, 
and yet it will exact scholarship as truly as it 
was exalted in those days. The university of 
to-morrow will have a social vision as well as 
an effective kind of individualism. It will be 
dedicated to the making of a better world to 
live in. It will not neglect its duty as a 
guardian of the treasury of civilization nor as 
a pioneer on the frontiers of knowledge, but 
will acquire a new breadth of interests and 
sympathies, outlooks, intellectual tastes and 
appreciations in harmony with the age it lives 
in and to which it owes its being. 

Lotus D. CorrMan 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


SUGGESTIONS LOOKING TOWARD A 
CLOSER CONTACT WITH PRAC- 
TICAL PROBLEMS IN WORK 
WITH EDUCATIONAL TESTS 


THe writer ventures the following three 
propositions with regard to current statistical 
procedure, as applied to educational tests :? 


1 The paper is essentially a continuation of the 
discussion in a previous paper (‘‘Suggestions 
looking toward a fundamental revision of current 
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1. The organization of a test according to 
the difficulty of the items is organization ac- 
cording to a criterion eften fundamentally 
irrelevant to the 

hich a test is to deal. 


The situation can most readily be made 


practical problems wit! 


clear by a very concrete example. Suppose, 
then, one wishes to develop a test in American 
history. If the usual procedure is followed 
the first step is to determine, from study of a 
number of text books in the subject, the 
matter common to all these texts, and the 
average proportional amount of space devoted 
to the various topics. On the basis of this 
preliminary information questions are next 
made up, and the difficulty of each one of 
these questions determined by trial with a 
large number of school children. From this 
preliminary examination the seale is then put 
together by selecting those questions which 
give a regular progression from very easy to 
very hard, and the scale thus organized on 
the basis of the difficulty of the items so 
selected. 

The curious thing about all this is that the 
hardness of the items is really an incidental 





matter—conditioned only indirectly by the im- 
portance of these items, and more a product 
of those very factors of the teaching situa- 
tion which it is desired to transcend*—and 
statistical procedure as applied to tests,’’ Psy- 
chological Review, Vol, 27, pp. 466-472, Novem- 
ber, 1920), but with application especially to tests 
of achievement in the school subjects. 

2 For instance, a history test is given in some 
school, and a considerable overlapping of scores, 
from one grade to the next, is found. Large in- 
ferences are then drawn regarding the extensive- 
ness of individual differences among schoo! chil- 
dren, and the inadequacy of the school’s adjust- 
ment to these differences (very likely on the basis 
of such data a ‘‘zero point’’ in ability in history 
is ealeulated, and an ‘‘absolute seale’’ worked 
out). But it should be realized that a test will 
exhibit such overlapping from one grade to an- 
other largely as the maker of the test has chosen 
questions which show such overlapping (questions 
of a given difficulty may vary decidedly in this 
particular), and that these items show such over- 
lapping largely in proportion as the elements in- 
volved are taught in both grades. 
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that standing on such a seale has no essential 
significance with reference to either (a) edu- 
cational practise or (b) values in the subject 
concerned. It may very well be that the hard- 
est item of all in the seale is difficult simply 
because it is of relatively little importance: 
it is for this reason not stressed by the teach- 
ers and not prominent in the minds of the 
children. At the other end of the seale an 
item may appear simply because it is ex- 
tremely easy; and this may be due to its be- 
ing a matter of common knowledge and having 
no relation to schooling whatever. So if one 
seventh-grade child scores higher on such a 
test than another child in the same grade that 
does not necessarily mean (a) that the first 
child has more nearly completed the seventh- 
grade requirements in history, or is better 
prepared for the eighth-grade work. Things 
have not been construed in that way—there 
has been mstead the fatuous notion that in 
some mysterious fashion current educational 
practises were being transcended, and an in- 
dependent basis obtained, for the considera- 
tion of these practises. Nor does the higher 
score of the first child mean, necessarily, ()) 
that this child has progressed to a more 
fundamental understanding of the subject; the 
least known facts are by no means always the 
most important facts, in a subject. 
Organization of a test according to the diffi- 
culty of the items thus appears by no means 
And the 


possibility of organization on some other basis 


so satisfactory as might be desired. 


is to be considered. It would seem reasonable 
to suppose that such a basis should be closely 
related to the major purpose for which the 
test was to be used. It then appears that the 
real problem for the solution of which the 
test is being constructed has not been clearly 
formulated. The scale is, perhaps, to measure 
ability in historical thinking, or knowledge of 
historical facts. However, the mere measur- 
ing of such abilities for the sole purpose of 
measuring them is a mild exercise of un- 
attached scientific curiosity in which the prac- 
tical schoolmen can hardly be expected to 
have any great interest. It may be taken for 
granted that ability in history is to be meas- 
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ured because it is hoped that such measure- 
ment may serve some practical purpose, in 
dealing with educational problems. The ques- 
tion is, then, as to just what this problem is, 
with which one is attempting to deal, and as 
to whether it may not prove possible to organ- 
ize the test with reference to this problem. 

variety of problems 
well worth such special study.’ A test built 
to determine whether a child had sutticiently 
mastered the essentials of American history 
to be certified as having completed elementary- 
that subject would 
The ques- 


There are surely a 


school requirements in 
seem especially worth developing. 
tion is as to how such a problem would operate 
to determine the selection and organization 
of the items of the test. 

As a matter of fact, a very simple situation, 
empirical method, 
The question is 


involving a_ thoroughly 
would seem to be presented. 
simply as to those items of historical knowl- 
edge, acquaintance with which is most dis- 
tinetive of those children who have obtained 
a satisfactory mastery of grammar-schoo] his- 
tory, as compared with those children who 
have failed in this work. Such items can 
readily be selected by direct experimentation. 
One has only to give a variety of questions in 
history to a large number of eighth-grade 
classes, at the end of the school year, and 
select those items which shows the greatest 
proportional per cent. of passes among those 
who are “making their grade” in the sub- 
ject, as compared with those who are failing 
to do this! The arrangement of these items 


3 Thus one might attempt to measure teaching 
efficiency, by investigating gains in knowledge of 
American history, at the end of the eighth grade, 
that are due to the efforts of the eighth grade 
teacher alone. One might, in the seventh grade, 
measure the extent to which the seventh-grade chil- 
dren are prepared, in history, to take up the eighth- 
grade work. In each instance (as the writer sees 
it) the selection of the items and the organization 
of the test would be determined very specifically 
by the particular problem in hand. And though 
all these tests would be concerned with American 
history the items would probably be, for the most 
part, different, and the statistical approach wholly 
different. 
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in the final scale is a matter to be determined 
primarily with reference to convenience in 
making this differentiation. The question as 
to the total difficulty of these items is a mat- 
ter which will take care of itself, since any 
highly differential item must be within the 
capability of a good number in a class and still 
not easy enough for all of them!* 


4It may be objected that the writer’s method 
is too much involved with current school practise. 
Of course it is so involved! So is the difficulty of 
an item thus conditioned; an item is difficult or easy 
in proportion as itistaught. The whole situation is 
relative. The writer is asking only that the organi- 
zation of a test be determined by some more im 
portant relationship than that incidental by- 
product of the teaching situation,—proportional 
difficulty. 

It will be argued in particular that such a 
method as the writer proposes is dependent upon 
the ideas of the teachers as to what constitutes a 
passing knowledge of history. As regards this 
eriticism it should be pointed out, in the first place, 
that all this is essentially involved in the problem, 
The test is being formulated with reference to 
passing or failing in history, and since passing 
and failing is now determined by the teachers, the 
task must, of necessity, be intimately related to 
the actual judgment of the teachers in passing 
and failing. It may be added, in the second 
place, that the judgment of the teachers can not 
really be eliminated from the situation anyhow, 
but that the writer’s method has the advan 
tage of involving the teachers’ judgment only 
where that judgment is exercised most carefully,— 
in passing and failing. It may also be pointed 
out, in the third place, that the organization of a 
test with relation to the difficulty of the items 
really relates the test much more closely to particu- 
lar features in the teaching situation than does the 
writer’s method. The proportional difficulty of 
an item is surely determined in large part by the 
emphasis put upon it in the teaching. But the 
closeness of relationship of an item to final pass- 
ing or failing in the subject involves the item 
with the total review of the case which the teacher 
makes in deciding the final mark. It thus gives 
the final statement with regard to the item a rich 
ness of implication with regard to fundamental 
knowledge of the subject, which is lacking where 
the difficulty criterion is used. Finally, it may 


be mentioned that the evaluation of items which 
the writer proposes will in itself yield matter 
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It should be clearly understood that statis- 
tical methods are not absolute methods—that 
statistical treatment is simply an effort to 
formulate, in a very exact manner, those rela- 
tionships which are most important. In test 
building there must, first of all, be a very 
explicit definition as to just what the test is 
to be expected to do. The items must then 
be chosen, and the test organized, with a view 
to the most efficient accomplishment of this 
purpose. For most purposes, the difficulty of 
the item is an incidental matter, having only 
a very general relationship to the value of 
that item in contributing to the problem in 
hand. No general methods as to the selection 
and arrangement of items can be laid down. 
Methods must vary with the nature of the 
problem being dealt with; there is only this 
one general requirement—that the statistics 
must relate, as clearly and adequately as 
possible, the organization of the test to the 
practical problem. 


of great pedagogical interest. It is the writer’s 
guess that some items which are now considered of 
great importance will be found functioning in the 
historical thinking of school children hardly at 
all, and that other bits of fact or concept will 
be found to have a very close relationship to real 
historical insight as this may be developed in 
grammar school. In fact, it is his guess that 
judgment with regard to the real importance of 
items will be found as jnadequate as judgment with 
regard to their difficulty is now known to be. 
Data regarding the essential nature of an item 
should be much more important from a pedagogical 
point of view, however, than information regard- 
ing its difficulty. . . . The particular method men- 
tioned above is intended, of course, only for illus- 
trative purposes. The point is simply that other 
than the usual method of selecting and organizing 
items can be more readily justified than might 
seem at first thought. Final selection of items 
should certainly take account of the final objective 
in teaching the subject. The Ayres spelling scale 
is a splendid example. However, arrangement of 
items in the Ayres seale is on the basis of diffi- 
culty. It would surely add to the value of the 
scale if the frequency of use of each word were also 
indicated. A word surely requires drill not 
merely in proportion as it is difficult, but also in 
proportion as it is used. 
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2. The median. average. or other measure of 
central tendency is frequently one of the least 
important points in the distribution of scores 
on a test other methods for summarizing 
results from a group should then be used. 

Further consideration of the example above 
referred to will make clear the situation. 
Suppose one is attempting, by means of a test 
in United States history, given at the end of 
the school vear, to determine whether the 
standards in history, in a certain school, are 
high or low. The usual method is to compare 
the median scores, in the record of this school, 
with the medians in the norm sheet. It 


should be clear, however, that from the point 
of view of actual educational practise the 
he ight of the median is a relatively unim 
portant matter. From the point of view of 
actual school practise (and from the point of 
view of the child) the important question is 
as to the standard the school insists upon, the 
standard with reference to which the school 
takes action. That is, the school under con- 
sideration should be compared with other 
schools as to that knowledge of history which 
it requires for passing, as to that knowledge 
of history lack of which, the school insists, 
requires special action in the way of repeti- 
tion of the work, or other special adjustment. 
Comparison of schools as to the passing point, 
by means of tests, should thus be a matter of 
great practical interest and importance. The 
median score of a given class is, as schools 
are organized at present, a somewhat inci- 
dental matter, and dependent upon circum- 
stances somewhat aside from major measures 
of poliey.® 

As a matter of fact, the writer can see 

5 The point is somewhat more obvious as it ap 
pears in the classification of college preparatory 
schools. The all-important criterion which de- 
cides college authorities to grant some ‘‘prep’’ 
schools the certificate privilege, and to withhold 
this privilege from others, is the firmness with 
which a preparatory school holds to high stan 
dards jn issuing certificates. No matter how high 
the median attainment of the graduating class in 
a preparatory school might be, its standards would 
not be considered satisfactory if the class included 


a few individuals grossly unprepared. 
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reasons for contending that a high median 
score was undesirable rather than otherwise, 
in the situation which has been outlined; the 
most efficient school should show a high pass- 
ing requirement and a low median standing— 
a median standing close to the passing point. 
For if the passing point is really a statement 
of essential knowledge in a given subject, 
then attainment above this is really a form of 
and the burden of proof is 
upon such further ex- 
penditure of time and effort. Why not, in- 
stead, devote that time and effort to acquiring 
the essential knowledge in some other subject 
—or attempt to reach normal requirements in 
the same subject for the next higher grade ?® 
But this is somewhat aside from the major 
That contention is simply that, in 


” 


“ over-learning, 


those who advocate 


contention. 
summarizing test data, the educational situ- 
ation from which the results come must be 
recognized in the method of statement used, 
and a given method considered adequate in 
proportion as it gives an intimate association 
between the test findings and the educational 
situation concerned. It surely will be granted 
that educational surveys which made possible 
a comparison of passing standards (in terms, 
say, of the point on the test below which no 
children are passed, or area within which 
there is a fifty per cent. chance of passing or 
failing) might be expected to have much more 
effect on school practises than mere compari- 
son of medians has ever had. 

It should be clearly understood that statis- 
tical methods are not absolute methods—that 
statistical treatment is simply an effort to 
formulate, in a very exact manner, those rela- 
tionships which are most important. in con- 
sidering methods for the summary of test data 
there must first of all be a very careful con- 
sideration of the exact nature of the educa- 
tional situation from which the data come, 
and of the exact nature of the problem, with 
relation to this situation. As at present 
organized, educational procedure is with refer- 


6 Just such a point of view appears in the prac- 
tise of developing handwriting to quality 60 on 
the Ayres scale—drill in handwriting being then 
discontinued. 
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rather than 
achievement, or 
Methods 
for the summary of test data should take ac- 
count of this fact. No general rules for such 
summary can be laid down, however. Methods 
the problem 
one general 


ence to minimal requirements 


with reference to median 


other measure of central tendency. 


must with the nature of 
dealt with; there is only this 
requirement—that the statistics must relate, 


as clearly and adequately as possible, the data 


vary 


to the practical problem. 

3. Statement of the standing of a given 
case in‘ terms of percentile rank, deviation 
from the average or median, or otherwise in 
terms of results on the same test, is often 
fundamentally inadequate for practical pur- 
poses; the statement should be with reference 
to disposition or treatment. 

Suppose once more that a teacher is giving a 
test in history at the end of the year, and that 
he wishes to use the test as an aid in deciding 
what children should be “ passed” and what 
children should fail. It should be obvious 
that the teacher can not simply fail children 
below the ten percentile in score on the test, 
or use any such arbitrary procedure. Chil- 
dren are not being educated simply to pass 
tests. Further, no test can include all the 
fundamental matter required as essential for 
passing the work in a given class. Moreover, 
passing is not conditioned merely by attain- 
ment to some very particular special level; in 
dealing with actual cases there must be a 
doubtful area within which special consider- 
ations (such as allowance for poor work due 
to illness) may operate. So the important 
question is not: How does John’s score on 
the test compare with the score of the rest 
of the class?) The question is, instead, this: 
What inference may be drawn from John’s 
seore regarding the advisability of his pass- 
ing or failing? The only way in which the 
test may be so used is by stating the results 
with the test in terms of previous practise 
regarding promotion. The question is not as 
to whether John’s score is below the ten per- 
centile, or above the median. The question 
is as to whether his is a score which has, in 
actual practise, been made by pupils whom it 
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was found advisable to pass; the method 
should also indicate for various scores the 
extent to which this has been true.’ 

Only by first relating the test to current 
practise in the schools can the real meaning 
of the test with regard to current practises 
be determined, for purposes of individual posi- 
tion and treatment. Only after this has been 
done ean the tests be used to aid in the im- 
provement of current practise. Furthermore, 
only by such richness of inter-relationship can 
the use of tests contribute, as such use should, 
to a progressively more complete and more 
exact knowledge of the total educational 
situation.® 

Once again, it should be clearly understood 
that statistical methods are not absolute 
methods, that statistical treatment is simply 
an effort to formulate in a very exact manner 


7 Methods for thus expressing test seores in 
terms of some outside criterion, for the purpose 
of obtaining information with regard to the proper 
disposition of a ease, have been deseribed in a 
previous paper, ‘‘Suggestions with regard to Pro- 
fessor Thurstone’s method of ‘Critical scores,’ ’’ 
Journal of Educational Psychology, December, 
1918. In the present instance summary of pre- 
vious results in terms of per cent. at each score 
promoted in history would seem to give the in- 
formation desired. If it is found that in previous 
years only 10 per cent. of those scoring as low as 
John, have been promoted, then it may be inferred 
that John should probably not be given his 
promotion. And the school may make a definite 
effort to improve its standards by refusing to 
pass any, in this class, thus doubtful. 

8’ For instance, the writer ventures the opinion 
that such use of achievement tests would have 
made elear the problem of individual differences 
in the schools more clearly, and in a much more 
practical fashion, than has come about by use of 
tests of ‘‘general intelligence.’’ Use of tests in 
such ways would have brought out, with a definite- 
ness not to be overlooked, that some children in 
the sixth grade were above the passing area in 
history for the seventh grade, and if in the seventh 
grade would be considered, in 95 cases out of 
100, to have satisfactorily passed seventh grade 
work in this subject. Grade placement with refer- 
ence to achievement to date, and ability, would 
thus have been unmistakably suggested. 
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those relationships which are more important. 
In using tests in dealing with individual 
cases the important relationship is not the 
relation of the seore made by the child in 
question to the scores made by other children; 
the important question is as to the infer- 
ence which may be made, from the test score, 
with regard to the educational treatment con- 
templated. For most purposes, statement of 
the standing of an individual in terms of the 
distribution of scores, on the test in question, 
is inadequate; further treatment of the data 
is necessary. However, no general rules can 
be laid down. Methods must vary with the 
nature of the problem being dealt with; there 
is only this one general requirement—that the 
statistics must relate, as clearly and ade- 
quately as possible, the organization of the 
test to the practical problem. 


The last few years have witnessed a remark- 
able development in statistical methods as 
applied to tests. The writer’s feeling with 
regard to this work was, at first, an unmixed 
enthusiasm. But the test work has, in pro- 
portion to the extraordinary activity in the 
field, really advanced surprisingly little. The 
contribution of the whole test movement to 
research information has also been surpris- 
ingly small. Some fundamental difficulty of 
method is naturally suggested. 

Statistical work, during the last few vears, 
has consisted largely in very clever elabora- 
tions of method. Fundamental principles 
have been less considered. However, the first 
requirement of a statistician is surely—not 
that he should be able to juggle formule; the 
most fundamental statistical problem of all 
must ever be: “Is this method applicable to 
the data and the problem in hand?” It is the 
intention of the present paper to call attention 
back to this fundamental question. 

And (of course) the underlying idea of the 
writer is that, by such a statistical recon- 
struing of the test situation, tests will be made 
much more useful—brought into much closer 
relationship with school problems. The ques- 
tion is, finally, an empirical question: “ Will 
such treatment as the writer suggests result 
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in more efficient tests?” The writer hopes, 
shortly, to present a test in American history 
worked out along these lines. The principles 
suggested in the present paper also have an 
interesting bearing on the subject of school 
marks, which will be presented in a later 
paper. 
Stoney L. Pressey 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


THE NEW HUMANITIES 

Tue general shake-up, the era of self-ex- 
amination and self-revelation which followed 
fast in the wake of the world war, forced 
certain facts upon the attention of educators, 
legislators and the general public. In con- 
sequence, various corrective measures are 
already in operation, especially in the lower 
schools: some looking towards the more per- 
fect assimilation and Americanization of our 
immigrants; others, having in view a more 
adequate socializing of our own rising genera- 
tion of citizens; or, in certain cases, the 
provision of a more satisfactory vocational 
training and guidance for the masses of our 
young. Measures which, to be sure, were in 
many cases already pending, and needed only 
this final stimulus to set them in full swing. 

Certain fundamental educational weak- 
nesses, however, have yet to be reckoned with 
—weaknesses for which the colleges, if their 
function is indeed to send out in every gen- 
eration the leaders of thought, must be held 
ultimately responsible. The items of the in- 
dictment are formidable, though obvious 
enough in the spotlight of recent events. An 
astounding ignorance, even in the so-called 
“ educated ” classes, of the simplest conditions 
of healthy living, mental and physical. Child- 
ish prejudices against those outside one’s own 
particular circle, against classes, sects, parties, 
nations, ideas—equally childish tolerance for 
one’s own pet biases, credulities and supersti- 
tions. An un- (if not anti-) social preoccupa- 
tion with trivial personal affairs and squab- 
bles, and the trick of shifting responsibility 
for existing evils upon our neighbors, the gov- 


ernment—or God. How can we expect ade- 


quately to cope with the social, economic, 
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religious, national or world problems which 
confront us, until our educators have tackled 
these fundamental human weaknesses—igno- 
rance, prejudice, and inertia—and in some 
measure overcome them—in the average 
human being? Is it not within the range 
of possibilities to organize more effectively 
them forces? Or 
must we, as the pessimists would have us, 


against our educational 
accept these things as inbred and inevitable 
to the end of time? 

The situation can be bettered, if at all, 
the of concerted efforts, of 
thoroughgoing consultation and cooperation 


only on basis 
on the part of all members of the college 
faculty. It is the purpose of this article, 
however, to emphasize the responsibilities, the 
opportunities of one department, or group of 
affiliated departments, in special. On the 
faculties of the sciences, exact and biological, 
political and social, on the departments of 
both history and literature rests a heavy bur- 
den in the way of sharpening and informing 
the intelligence, broadening the vision and 
sympathies of the college student. But upon 
the occupant of the chair, or rather, the settee, 
of psychology, philosophy and education (as 
the combination of the three still obtaining 
in many of the smaller institutions has been 
facetiously dubbed) devolves, in the nature of 
things, the final responsibility. He alone, in 
the evolution and specialization of knowledge, 
remains, nominally at least, at the center, the 
professor of “ things-in-general.” Every other 
department may become absorbed in its own 
specific aims, in laying the foundation for the 
development of future specialists: his is still 
under obligation to furnish for the common 
weal that knowledge of human nature, of the 
laws of operation of the intelligence, of the 
ideals of human conduct, one or all of which 
are as fundamental to successful work in the 
other branches, or for that matter, in the 
world at large, as a knowledge of mathe- 
matical principles is to the study of physies. 
His task it is, moreover, with or without the 
cooperation of the college dean, to attempt, 
or rather to inspire the student himself to 
attempt, the unifying of all the divergent 
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lines of fact and theory which play upon the 
latter; to prevent or counteract, if possible, 
the loss of perspective from premature ab- 
sorption in a single line of interest; above all, 
to connive in turning the products of every 
branch of learning and of every college 
activity to account toward the ultimate civili- 
zation and socialization of the graduate to be. 
All this without himself degenerating into a 
dogmatist, a meddler, a propagandist, a char- 
latan, or a prig. 

These claims, it will be objected, demand 
substantiation. Take, for instance, the first- 
mentioned problem, the abysmal ignorance of 
the average freshmen of the conditions of 
healthy living. How can the department of 
psychology supplement the already admirable 
efforts of the departments of biology, hygiene, 
or physical training? Is not the field already 
efficiently preempted? On a moment’s reflec- 
tion, no. One need not be a faddist or the 
adherent of any special cult (mind-healing, 
psycho-analysis, or what not) in order to 
recognize the intimate relation of mental and 
physical health, of mental or emotional and 
physical habits; and, secondly, the responsi- 
bility of the psychologist in training up and 
sensitizing public opinion along these lines. 
Not only should this department (through its 
courses in child study and education) add the 
weight of its influence in favor of the early 
correction of physical defects (eyes, teeth, 
nutrition, ete.) in the rising generation, as 
essential to normal mental development; it 
is its further business to contribute light on 
adult and adolescent psychology, on the emo- 
tional and instinctive nature of the much 
discussed but still fataily misunderstood child 
—laboring yet in many quarters under the 


. 


original sin,”’—to encourage the 


‘ 


stigma of 
early study in school and home of individual 
peculiarities, with a view to preventing the 
production of the social “ mistits” (mental 
and temperamental) that clog the progress of 
every generation. 

Until the organization of the lower schools 
with respect to the latter work is complete— 
probably, indeed, for some ten or more years 
to come—many of the above-mentioned “ mis- 


fits” will have penetrated into college; where- 
upon it devolves automatically upon the de- 
partment, by the freshman tests (now fairly 
familiar to the public) or otherwise, to deter- 
mine as nearly as possible the mental status 
of these drags on college routine, the prob- 
ability of their success or failure in acquiring 
an “arts” education, the advisability of sug- 
gesting some other line of effort: in any case 
to aid them in effecting a more satisfactory 
adjustment to their environment. A _ related 
mission may be performed (either with or 
without the cooperation of a voeational guid- 
ance or appointment bureau) in assisting 
every student to discover his or her special 
talents, along lines of practical, secretarial, 
social, or professional work; thus putting into 
operation the idea long ago advanced by 
Plato in his “ Republic,” the finding of the 
fitting sphere of work for each of us as one 
of the essential functions of education. 

For the rest, where more fitly than in this 
department is the student to acquire the fun- 
damentals of the efficient functioning of 
memory, imagination and habit, the essential 
principles of straight thinking which shall 
not only prove their usefulness in shaping 
more rational methods of study while in 
college, but shall stand by him in the forma- 
tion of opinions and judgments in business or 
profession, in polities and in daily life, in 
the world after college? Grant to the subjects 
of the old classical curriculum—Greek, Latin, 
and mathematics—all the measure of mental 
or moral discipline to which their most rigid 
adherents or enthusiastic protagonists lay 
claim. Yet admit (as who that has seruti- 
nized the matter will not?) that it is indeed 
a rare student who can apply in another field, 
or in practical life, the principles of deductive 
reasoning which the pursuit of these studies 
is supposed to have rendered habitual in him 
—without, that is, a course in logie or the 
psychology of reasoning to make explicit the 
meaning and value of the principles and 
methods so laboriously ineuleated. In the 
ease also of the natural sciences, the in- 
ductive ability which it would seem impossible 
for the student not to have acquired inci- 
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dentally is often (even at the end of a lab- 
oratory course) conspicuous by its absence, 
and has in many cases to be fostered by the 
most elementary methods, in the courses in 
logic or psychology. In the latter subject, 
owing partly to its inherent nature, in part 
to its yet undeveloped state, the material 
available for investigation by the student 
offers a peculiarly open field for the develop- 
ment of the ability to generalize freely and 
accurately. Individual problems, such as the 
general drift of a whole series of class obser- 
vations, e.g., on color preference, on the inter- 
pretation of facial expression, on the most 
successful methods of attacking a puzzle, 
learning a maze, or generalizing from a set 
of facts, may frequently be assigned the stu- 
dent; problems which are peculiarly fitted, be- 
cause as yet unsolved or unstandardized, to 
call out individual initiative and effort in 
their solution. 

Finally, with this department (or depart- 
ments), above all, rests the responsibility for 
dispelling the illusion with which only too 
many freshmen arrive from their respective 
preparatory schools (whether to the credit of 
the latter or not), namely, the notion that 
education is primarily the mechanical process 
of taking to one’s self facts, the chief instru- 
ment thereto being rote memory. Other 
departments may become so engrossed in the 
task of fixing in their students’ minds (in 
the minimum of time to be spared from social, 
athletic, dramatic or journalistic activities) 
the facts or formule deemed essential to fu- 
ture specialization in subjects concerned, as 
to exclude consideration of the ulterior aims 
and motives of education, per se. Not so witb 
this one. Some one must step into the breach, 
and inculcate painfully not only the ideal of 
the daily use of one’s own intelligence, but 
also the ability to gauge the evidence of it in 
others, as must surely be the conviction of all 
who have listened to the curiously superficial 
and inverted judgments on cleverness and ori- 
ginality, passed by the mass of our fellowmen 
—by lawyers, jurists, judges in our courts; 
and upon what other department does the man- 
date so fitly rest? 
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That philosophy—the history of the evolu- 
tion of thought and of thinking in mankind 
—has as much to do here for the student as 
either psychology or education is, of course, 
self-evident. There are few who will not 
sense more keenly the pitfalls of thought, the 
“idols” of their own particular “caves,” under 
the guidance of Bacon; the medieval crook- 
edness of many of their ready-made, inherited 
opinions after they have essayed with De- 
seartes the “Method of Doubt,” or analyzed 
with Locke the hieroglyphies on the tablet of 
the mind; the need for constant revision and 
supervision of cherished beliefs after they 
have tracked with Hegel the threefold evolu- 
tion and involution of conceptions once be- 
lieved to be as inalterably implanted in the 
human reason and in the nature of things, as 
were the fossils in rocks, or the spinal verte- 
bre in the skeletal framework of the physical 
man on the first day of creation. Ideally, and 
actually in perhaps the majority of cases, the 
net result of the course in the history of phi- 
losophy will be a certain liberalism of thought, 
a tempered radicalism, which shall on the one 
hand safeguard the student against future 
anarchy of thought, on the other, rescue him 
from a career of hidebound conservatism. 

Back to the philosophers also we must guide 
our students for the origin and inspiration of 
the modern scientific attempt to get our emo- 
tional and instinctive life on a broader, saner 
basis; back to Descartes with his anticipation 
of the James-Lange theory of the nature of 
emotion, to Spinoza with his exalted (but 
often common-sense-inspired) counsels of per- 
fection for escape from the bondage of feeling 
into rational living. Whether the Freudians 
have added anything of practical value to the 
wise admonitions of these old seventeenth cen- 
tury stoics and rationalists remains to be dem- 
onstrated. While the emotionless life the lat- 
ter coveted hardly appeals to our modern 
fancy, we can not but acquiesce in their ver- 
dict as to the tremendous wastage of our 
energies in totally irrational angers, resent- 
ments, fears and passions; or fail to admit 
the saving grace of their message of sanity and 








| 
. 
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health to be attained through the liberating 
power of knowledge, 

Is this, then, the whole sphere and function 
of the psychological and philosophical disci- 
plines relative to the problems formulated at 
the beginning of this discussion,—to outline 
for the individual the conditions of healthy 
mental and emotional life, to furnish assis- 
tance in the framing of ideals and habits of 
mental efficiency? May the further task of 
eliminating, or forestalling the formation of 
a multitude of superstitions, prejudices, cred- 
ulities, be delegated to the departments of his- 
tory and literature, with their researches into 
the springs of life in different races, at differ- 
ent eras, in periods of renaissance, of enlight- 
enment, and of relapse? Not entirely, if one 
may judge by the admissions of one’s students 
of individual and social psychology as to the 
totally novel aspects of human life and char- 
acter revealed, the totally new conclusions 
reached, in the pursuit of these last-named 
subjects. Indeed, one of the functions of the 
latter branches is just to provide tools for the 
student of history and literature—of econo- 
mics and sociology as well; by analysing into 
their elements and rendering intelligible the 
fundamental differences of temperament and 
disposition which contribute so much to the 
estrangement of different races, circles, or 
social strata, and tend to make snobs (if not 
cut-throats) of us all. 

The cultural value of the habit of scientific 
analysis of human nature initiated in these 
courses, e.g., as an aid to a- fuller understand- 
ing of the meaning of historical and literary 
movements, needs no defence; its practical 
and utilitarian value may in the course of 
time be expected to assert itself no less. 
When, for instance, the economists (or the 
capitalists) cease to regard food-getting, self- 
preservation and the like, as the fundamental 
instincts, and begin to sense the importance of 
the gregarious and social impulses, the need 
for self-assertion and self-expression in the 
laboring no less than the wealthy classes, the 
beginnings, at least, of an intelligent approach 
toward the solution of the problems of labor 
and capital may be sighted. Moreover, where 
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theory alone might avail little, the depart- 
ments of psychology and education have prac 
tical opportunities, along lines of field work. 
of bringing their students at an impressiona 
ble age into contact with different social and 
racial strata, and of forming habits of intel 
ligent interpretation and appreciation of t! 

psychologically unlike and alien. Philosoph 
ical studies have also their contribution to 
offer here: the enlightenment that follows 
even a temporary adoption of the broader, im 
personal viewpoint; the emphasis in modern 
ethics on “ self-realization” as the summum 
bonum and right of every individual, with its 
corollary of equality of opportunity, at least 
in the matter of health and of educational ad 
vantages, for children of all classes. 

There is another two-fold task thrust often 
upon the good offices of this trio of depart- 
ments: on the one hand, the salvaging of the 
student from that phase of crass materialism 
into which too narrow specialization in phys- 
ical sciences, too crude and _ inelastic early 
religious training, almost invariably plunges 
him; his safeguarding, on the other, from the 
opposite extremes of an equally crude spirit 
ualism, or from a rigid crystallization of de 
nominational sympathies or prejudices, which 
will all his life obseure for him certain phases 
of reality. This post-war period is, it is ob- 
vious, an era when a knowledge of the psy- 
chology of suggestion, of credulity, and of 
quackery, is imperative, if we are not to fall 
back upon lower cultural and ethical levels 
levels of superstition, of demand for the 
crudest forms of gratification of the instinct 
of curiosity, of the lessening of critical judg- 
ment, and the weakening of reliance upon 
scientific laws. It is surely peculiarly the 
province of the psychological and philosophical 
branches to demonstrate once and for all that 
the individual who consults the ouija board 
or a medium instead of a physician or a lawyer 
as to the means of recovering his health or 
his property has lapsed to the level of the 
savage and barbarian. 

Yet even if an era of enlightenment along 
the lines of effort above suggested, be suc- 
cessfully inaugurated, the work undertaken 
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will be incomplete, of negative value only, un- 
less it yields a renaissance of will as well. 
How is that last fundamental human weakness 
to be exorcised—inertia, absorption in one’s 
affairs, confinement to the ruts of the com- 
monplaces of existence? First of all, by a 
vision, more gripping than the Apocalypse of 
old, 
ideal commonwealth (however much we may 
have still to learn from Plato’s “ Republic ” or 
the Stoie’s “City of Zeus”), as of the whole 
process and progress of civilization—from the 


a Vision not so much of the philosopher's 


dawn of thought in the cave man, on through 
the first great outbreak of creative genius in 
the Greeks of old, the tremendous organizing 
of life and society in the days of the Romans, 
the gradual growth and spread of the leaven 
of civilization in the Middle Ages, to the 
modern era of scientific and material prog- 
ress, the rise of democracy, and an (at present 
perhaps over-intensive) individualism. Upon 
the courses in the history of education and of 
philosophy devolves in the nature of things the 
task long seanted by most departments of the 
classics in favor of philological or grammatical 
subtleties, that of rendering in unforgettable 
lines not merely a bird’s-eye view of the past, 
say rather, the great moving picture of the 
development of (with considerable 
eare, moreover, to avoid creating the impres 
sion that progress and all things admirable, 
reached their final consummation in some pre- 
The value as a motive force 


culture 


Christian era!). 
in each of us of a belief in a creative evolu- 
tion, as yet in its infaney, of which we our- 

instruments, can 
If we can somehow 


selves are the essential 
hardly be overestimated. 

shape education so as the better to suggest 
this picture; so as at the same time to assist 
the student to a religion of more heroic strain, 
in which the theme of other-worldliness, of 
pious resignation and ineptitude, shall have 
died out; to an ethics which has convinced 
itself that the 
in some sense a socialized career—an ethics 
which aims at health, the capacity for 
the rational enjoyment of leisure, and the 
and = funetioning 


most worth-while career is 


completest development 


of the individual in his community as the 


minimal right and possession of every man— 
we shall be in some feeble measure discharg- 
ing our obligation to society. 

Last but not least, for the purposes here con- 
cerned, there are at the disposal of the depart- 
ments under discussion special opportunities 
for the practical initiation of the student in 
the business of cleaning up the world; and 
what, as experience has proven, can afford a 
surer guarantee of permanent interest in this 
task, than actual participation, at the pe- 
riod of most intensive youthful enthusiasm? 
In a certain college, for example, with which 
the writer has recently been associated, stu- 
dents in the classes in education have under- 
taken surveys of rural school conditions, have 
cooperated with local agencies and organiza- 
tions in starting health and Americanization 
campaigns; have tried out in actual practise 
the methods of testing hearing and vision, 
mentality and pedagogical progress, already 
studied in the psychological laboratory; and in 
so doing have acquired some first-hand con- 
victions as to the importance of a progressive 
school policy—of provision for special instruc- 
tion of the backward and deficient, limitation 
of the number of pupils to be assigned to a 
single teacher, health supervision in the 
schools, and of modernized methods of instruc- 
tion, recitation, and supervision of study as 
well. They have thus not merely enjoyed the 
privilege of applying at first hand the prin- 
ciples studied in the laboratory, but have also, 
as future voters, tax payers, members of school 
boards, trustees of various social institutions, 
or legislators, been afforded the opportunity 
to approach first from the scientific angle the 
actual psychological needs of the public 
schools, of orphanages, county jails and poor- 
houses, juvenile courts and the like. They 
have also assisted in a successful state-wide 
campaign to arouse public sentiment and se- 
cure legislation for the more adequate hand- 
ling of the problem of the feeble-minded; in 
a likewise successful local drive to obtain a 
nurse and medical supervision for the public 
schools—and once they have served this ap- 
prenticeship in the business of being citizens, 
and tasted the satisfaction of successful social 
effort, who will deny that the chance of their 
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lapsing into “innocuous desuetude” after 
graduation are lessened? 

The departments of education and psychol- 
ogy have an auxiliary office to perform, which 
should supplement and reinforce the social 
This task, referred 
to above, is the vocational study, through spe- 
cial tests, estimates, and the like, of the future 
graduates of the college; a work the technique 


of which is, to be sure, as yet in its infancy. 


initiation just described. 


Even so, an unrivalled opportunity is hereby 
afforded, through competitive and comparative 
tests, to 


the potential slacker and idler, to take a more 


induce the indolent and unaspiring, 
serious view of the future—of his capacities 
and shortcomings; of the fields open to his 
efforts, 
removable, others inexorable. 


barred by certain handicaps, some 
In this connec- 
tion, moreover, an opportunity arises to shoul 
der a responsibility too often shirked by the 
college in the freshman year, that of present- 
ing to the undergraduate the actual signifi- 
cance and educative value of each branch of 
the curriculum; its ideal contribution to a lib- 
eral education, as well as its special quota of 
power in the production of specialists in one 
line or another. The need of supplementing 
scientific and mathematical studies with hu- 
manistic; the sense of perspective, of at-home- 
ness in the universe, which a combination of 
historical and literary courses with evolu- 
tionary science alone can give, without which 
the mathematician or man of science, how- 
ever fine a specialist, will remain only half a 
human being; the pursuit of the study of 
modern languages, not as a grammatical grind, 
but as instrumental in penetrating into the 
heart of the culture and civilization of other 
great peoples; the study of English as a me 
dium for gripping ideas, and of widening one’s 
social consciousness—these are conceptions 
which only too often the undergraduate fails 
to acquire in time to put to practical use in 
the shaping of his course. For the rest, eco- 
nomic studies in this era need no apologist ; 
but the value of the study of the fine arts 

music, drawing, literature, dramatics—as the 
key to so many fields of rational enjoyment 
otherwise closed to the majority; of the sci- 


ence of esthetics as the study of the basis of 
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appreciation of both art and nature, the means 
of cultivating taste no less than talent—these 
are for the most part undiscovored truths to 
the underclassman. So also the conception of 
courses in education as composed of aught but 
technical truisms for the consumption (or re 
striction) of future teachers (that rapidly di- 
minishing minority!); of philosophy as the 
pursuit of anything but isms and ologies, of 
barren speculations on the unknowable nature 
of the unknown. The actual dramatic possi- 
bilities of the latter course, as a picture of the 
heroic struggle of Promethean minds with the 
concrete problems of human life and society, 
with the prejudices and superstitions common 
to every age; as an intimate contact with great 
personalities of every diversity of tempera 
ment and viewpoint—rarely dawns upon the 
consciousness of the undergraduate until too 
late, 
suade our students to utilize to the full the 


If we can alter all this, if we can per- 


resources of the curriculum, can send them out 
with the miscellany of knowledge collected 
from many courses beginning at least to shape 
itself into a unity; with some conception of 
their own abilities and limitations and with 
some vision of an ultimate goal—who can say 
but that we shall be laying the foundations of 
a saner social order as well as turning out 
better-adjusted, completer personalities ¢ 
This, then, we take to be the challenge of 
the times to the departments of psychology, of 
constituting, in 


philosophy and of education 


leges particularly, the natural 


of the older cur 


our smaller col 
heirs to the “ Humanities ” 
riculum. Other departments, absorbed in 
their own interests and aims, may perhaps le 
gitimately fail to “ see the wood for the trees ” 
of education. These 


their vision or their grip, if the next genera- 


three must never lose 
tion of graduates is not to be left to lose itself 
in a jungle of facts, to founder in quagmires 
of pessimism and self-interest, or to perpetu 
ate the bondage to old prejudices, racial and 
social. If these three falter, if psychology is 
permitted to petrify into a medimval system 
of definitions and distinctions and laboratory 
itself to 


‘spinning of 


procedure, or philosophy to limit 


metaphysical quibbling, to the 
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cobwebs over the mouths of cannon,” eduea- 
tion to itself to 
then the mantle will have fallen on unworthy 


narrow technical training 
shoulders, and society must look elsewhere for 
help. 

This program, it will doubtless be protested 
by other departments, is pretentious, to the 
point of presumption. It savors of officious- 
ness; of the very dogmatism that it ostensibly 
aims to eliminate; even of propaganda. What 
warrarrt that the professor of psy- 
chology, philosophy and education will be, as 


have we 


the above program would seem to demand, 
more enlightened, more progressive, more pen- 
etrating and tactful, than his colleagues in 
other departments! None whatever, alas! 
Except that as professor of education, if not 
of applied psychology, it will, technically, be 
his special business to keep his conception of 
the aims and means of education, as well as 
his information on current movements, up to 
date; to utilize this information and these 
ideals not merely in his own, but also to hold 
them at the disposal of other departments. 
Further, it will be his duty, even more than 
in the case of the representative of other de- 
partments, to keep himself in trim; flexible, 
openminded, and human, by frequent dips 
back not merely into the subject matter of his 
own and other departments, but into actual 
life; in the fashion commended of old by 
Plato in his “ Republic,” alternating civie or 
civil with pedagogical duties. Along some 
such lines of endeavor only may the depart- 
ment hope to be of ultimate value in redeem- 
ing education from the stigma cast upon it 
by a recent writer, in whose picturesque simile 
it is like nothing so much as “ being guided 
into a forest, and lost there by a lot of absent- 
minded men ”—or women! 
Evsie Murray 

SweEerT BRIAR COLLEGE, VA., 

March, 1920 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
STATEWIDE PHYSICAL ABILITY TESTS IN 
NEW YORK 

Tue New York State Department of Edu- 
cation reports that three hundred cities and 
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larger towns participated in the state physical 
ability test conducted last year. Eighty per 
cent. of the enrolment of all schools entering 
competed, so that fully 300,000 children par- 
ticipated. The state grand champion was the 
village of Southold, with a score of 54.6; Port 
Washington was a close second with 54.5; 
Binghamton was third with 54.3 and Mount 
Vernon fourth with 53.5. The highest total 
boys’ score was made by Old Forge with a score 
of 66.2, while the best total girls’ score was 
submitted by Herkimer, with 50.2. 

This vear a test has been given not only for 
the city and village schools, but also for the 
rural schools. It was anticipated that 10,000 
schools would participate this spring. 

The academic schools have been divided into 


five sections, as follows: 


All cities of the first and second class, 
All cities of the third class. 

All villages having a superintendent, 
4, All 
intendent and employing a physical director. 


~ io 


academie units under a district superin- 
5. Private and parochial schools of academic grade. 


For each section there were two divisions, 
the senior and junior. The senior division was 
eomposed of the second, third and fourth 
vear high school classes. The junior division 


was composed of the seventh and eighth 
grades and first year high school class. Eighty 
per cent. of the enrolment in each class had to 
take part. 

For rural schools there were four sections, 


as follows: 


1. School districts with not more than two teachers. 

2. School districts employing more than two teach- 
ers, but having no academic department and 
no special teacher of physical education; under 
sole direction of state instructors, 

3. School districts maintaining an academic de- 
partment but employing no special teacher of 
physical education, 

4. Districts having more than two teachers and 
no academic department, but which employ a 
special teacher of physical education. 
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EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION IN ARKANSAS 
Tue following actions were reported by the 

Jureau of Education: 

made for 


$13,000 was 


1, An 


the biennial term, 


appropriation of 
to be used by the state illiteracy 


commission in reducing or eradicating illiteracy 
in the state. 
» \ 


created in the state department of education. No 


department of free library service was 


appropriation was made to purehase additional 
books nor to defray the expenses, 

3. Sheriffs or tax collectors must collect volun- 
tary school taxes when the people of any district 
sign voluntary school-tax pledges. A few counties 
were exempted from the provisions of this act. 


+. The 


amended to remedy some of its defects. 


county board of education act was 
County 
boards were given additional power in the matter 
of salaries to be paid to county superintendents. 
The state is authorized to pay $1,500 annually as 
the state’s part of the county superintendent’s 
salary in each county, or so much as may be avail 
No funds will 


1922. 


able from a levy of 0.18 of a mill. 
be available from this source until July 1, 

5. Substantial 
rious educational! institutions of the state. 


increases were given to the va- 
6. The state text-book law was amended so that 
adoption of text-books 
The text-book publish- 


the next state may be 
made at an earlier date. 
ers securing contracts under the adoption will 
be required to maintain a central school book de- 
pository at Little Rock, 

7. The following is the total state tax levied 


for educational purposes : 


Mills 
a re re 3.00 
re 20 
State normal school ................. 20 
Branch normal college ................ 12 
TIUOUE Si SUE gn cnc ctccncscusceees .20 
University of Arkansas ...........+.++0:: 1.00 
Charitetihe imetitwtiees 2.5 ciccccescscccsess 1.20 
Agricultural schools ..............6.- — a 
County superintendents’ fund ........... 18 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH IN COLORADO 


MANUEL, director of edu- 
Normal 
bulletin to 


Dr. Herscuer T. 
cational research, 
School, has sent the 
superintendents and principals of the state: 


Colorado State 


following 


1. Last November at the meeting of the Western 
Division of the Colorado Education Association a 
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research council was formed to have general charge 


of cooperative research work in this section of 
the state. The 


committees selected more or less in 


work which had hitherto been 
Cireeted by 
formally was by this 


The 


Colorado State Normal School was made a perma 


action placed upon a per 


manent basis. director of research of the 


member of the executive committee of the 
And the 


accept the invitation to assist in coordinating and 


nent 
council. normal school has been glad to 
rendering more effective the work of the council. 
An organization is being accomplished in the col- 
our part of 


lege whigh will enable us to carry out 


the program. The cooperation of all educators in 
this section of the state is most earnestly solicited. 

2. First of all may I ask that you call attention 
to the opportunity now offered at the ¢ 


State Normal School for advanced students to re 


‘olorado 


ceive training in and to participate in educational 
research for which regular college credit is given? 
demands a large amount of 


Scientifie research 


work. Much of this can be done by students in 


training. But this is not the chief consideration. 
If we are to progress very far in the work for 
which the council stands, we must see that a larger 
and larger number o1 our teachers are trained in 
the spirit and technique of educational research 
The offers 


qualified students to 


here large opportunities for 


college 


receive such training and 


during the training to make a real contribution 
to the work which we are together undertaking 
3. Can you not help us to establish contact w th 


persons who would be interested in taking up this 


work? Persona! letters from those who are in 
terested will be appreciated and will be given 
prompt attention. Qur summer session begins 


June 14, 


THE BROOKWOOD WORKERS’ COLLEGE 
vod Resident Work- 


open at Katonah, 


of the Brookwi 


scheduled to 


THE aims 
ers’ College, 
N. Y., in the 
a cooperating 
John 


Federation of 


outlined by 


headed by 


autumn have been 


labor committee, 
Fitzpatrick, president of the Chicago 


Labor. The statement Says: 


Save for the fact that it stands for a new and 
better order, ac tivated by social values rather than 
pecuniary ones, Brookwood is not a propagandist 
institution 

It earnestly and fearlessly seeks the truth, free 
from dogma and doctrinaire teaching. It believes 


that the labor and farmer movements constitute 
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the most vital concrete force working for human 
freedom and that by exerting a wise social con- 
trol, they ean bring in a new era of justice and 
human brotherhood. Brookwood seeks to provide 
working men and women with an education which 
best fits them for such service. 

The college will train economists, statisticians, 
journalists, writers and teachers, as well as or- 
ganizers, workers, and speakers for the labor and 
It will be virtually a profes- 
sional school to educate workers to work in the 
workers’ movements and frankly aims not to 
educate the workers out of their class, 

One of the greatest factors, if not the greatest 
edueation at Brookwood is the com- 
munity which itself and offers 
opportunity to work out the problems of democ- 


farm movements. 


factor, in 
living, presents 
racy as they arise from day to day. 

Nor are any persons set apart as exclusively 
workers. All participate in the daily 
Faculty and students perform the jobs 
that call for attention, from cooking to wood 
eutting and from farming to dishwashing. The 
importance and dignity of hand work and head 


manual 
tasks. 


work are both fully recognized, 

In the history courses, consideration will be 
given to the social forces at work through the 
masses rather than to the political and militaristic 
activities of the ruling classes. There will be a 
in its history, organiza- 
its future. Music, 


course in labor, taking 
tions, problems, tactics and 


art and letters also will receive attention, 


THE RESIGNATION OF PRESIDENT THWING 
OF WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


Dr. Cuartes F. Tuwine, for thirty-one 
years president of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, has presented his resignation to the 
board of trustees. 


His letter of resignation follows: 


TO THE TRUSTEES OF WESTERN RESERVE UNIVER- 
SITY AND OF ADELBERT COLLEGE OF WESTERN 
RESERVE UNIVERSITY: 

The time has now come for me to ask you to 
allow me to return to you the trust which, thirty- 
put into my keeping. Long 
and one filled with great and 
Only three members of these 
of my election, remain this 


one years ago, you 
has been the service, 
impressive changes. 


boards at the time 


day, Samuel Mather, J. Homer Wade and William 
H. Baldwin. 
three members have died, 


In this period no less than forty- 
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Among the present associates of the administra- 
tion and teaching bodies, five hundred in number, 
only three of my initial year remain in service: 
Samuel Ball Platner, Francis H. Herrick and Dr. 
John B, Sawyer, and of the emeriti professors, 
only four. I should like to call over, in tender af- 
fection, the names of those who have departed. 
But I refrain. What a record of faithful service, 
of great achievement, and of a love that lasts! 

In this long period I have seen presidents of 
other colleges and universities come and go by the 
The length of the usual 
Through your 


seores and the hundreds. 
term hardly exceeds five years. 
trustfulness, I have been privileged to serve in 
happiness for a generation, until my term has 
become the longest of any president now holding 
office. 

And now I am asking you to relieve me from 
my trust. This request I make with the deepest 
gratitude for the privilege of working with you, 
and for you, and through you. I also make it 
with the belief that, with your appreciation of the 
tremendous opportunities of the university, a fu- 
ture of growth and fruitage awaits her, of which 
the past is only a bare seed. 

I wish my retirement to take place whenever 
you think wise. But I do venture to suggest 
either on the 29th of August, next, the anniver- 
sary of my election, or on or about the 11th of 
November, when, thirty-one years ago, it was my 
honor and privilege to take office. 

With a regard as lasting as life and as deep as 
feeling can be, for you and for all our associates, 
I beg to remain, ever yours, 

CHARLES F, THWING 


THE COMMENCEMENT AND INSTALLATION 
EXERCISES AT YALE UNIVERSITY 


Presipent Artuur T. Haney delivered his 
last general report for the year to the alumni 
at their meeting in Battell Chapel on June 21, 
reviewing the twenty-two years of his admin- 
istration. Dr. Harvey Cushing, of the class 
of "91, presided and introduced the following 
alumni after Mr. Hadley had made his re- 
port: Howard Mansfield, ’71; William W. 
Gordon, ’86 S.; Charles Hamill, ’90; Edwin 
R. Embree, ’06, and Charles P. Taft, 2d, 718. 

The official delegates to the installation of 
Dr. Angell were assigned to rooms in the por- 
tions of the Memorial Quadrangle not pre- 
viously occupied. These representatives from 
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various institutions in this country and in 


other countries were the guests of the univer- 


at a dinner in the Hotel Taft. Provost 


sity 

Williston Walker presided and introduced 
Professor George H. Nettleton, of the Eng- 
lish Department, as the toast master. These 


were the toasts: Principal Alfred E. Stearns, 

f Phillips Academy, Andover; President 
Mary E. Woolley, of Mount Holyoke College; 
President William H. P. Faunce, of Brown 
University; President Harry W. Chase, of 
the University of North Carolina; Chancellor 
Edward C. Elliott, of the University of Mon- 
tana, and Sir Robert the Univer- 
sity of Liverpool. 

The commencement-inauguration 
took place in Woolsey Hall on June 22. In 
addition to the conferring of honorary degrees 
and degrees in course, the inauguration cere- 
monies were carried out. President Hadley 
Director Chittenden 
Harvard Univer- 


Jones, of 


exercises 


delivered an address, 
and President 
sity, made addresses of welcome on behalf 
of the 


spect ively, 


Lowell, of 


other institutions, re- 
Angell the 


faculties and 


and President gave 
inaugural address. 

At a luncheon to delegates and alumni, 
President Hadley reported on the finances 
and gifts of the year and Ambassador Davis, 
President Angell and Professor William H. 
Taft The concluding event of the 
commencement-inauguration the 


spoke. 
week was 
presidents’ reception given by President and 
Mrs. Hadley and President and Mrs. Angell 


in the president’s room in Memorial Hall. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 

THE new building of the Peking Union 
Medical College, erected by the China Medi- 
eal Board of the Rockefeller Foundation, will 
be dedicated during the week from Septem- 
ber 15 to 22. include 
an international medical conference, and at 
the same time will take place the inaugur- 
ation of the director of the college, Dr. 
.Henry S. Houghton. 


The ceremonies will 


Cuester S. Lorp, managing editor of the 


New York Sun from 1880 to 1913, has been 
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University of 


late 


, . _ — 
Vice-chancelior of the 


York to 


elected 
the State of New 
St. Clair MceKelway, 
Brooklyn Eagle. Mr. 
member of the old board of regents in 


succeed the 
formerly editor of The 
Lord was elected a 
1897 


and finance 


served for seven vears on the 
committee. He was reelected to the board 
in 1909. 
AT the commencement exercises at Vassar 


MacCracken announced that he 
the offer to 


Buffalo University, but 


College Dr. 


would not become chan- 


accept 
eellor of would re- 


main as president of Vassar. 


E. O. the 
presidency of the State University of Mon- 


Sisson, who recently resigned 


tana, has become head of the department of 


philosophy in Reed College, Portland, Ore- 
gon. 
THe honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 


was conferred upon Dean George C. Sellery, 
of the college of letters and science of the 
University of Wisconsin, by the University of 
commencement, 


Colorado, at its recent 


Epcar STee.e PItkKIn, assistant commission- 
er of education of the state of New Jersey, 
died in Trenton on April 21. 

H. D. Ramsey, superintendent at Fort Scott, 


the has 
superintendent at 


Kansas, for past ten years, been 


elected Parsons. 


Mrs. Mary D. Braprorp, for the past ten 
years superintendent of schools at Kenosha, 
Wis., has announced her resignation, to take 
effect with the close of the school year. She 
will be succeeded by Mr. G. F. Loomis, for 


eight years superintendent at Waukesha, Wis. 


Mr. Cuartes T. 
principal of the New Brunswick High School, 
has been elected superintende nt of the schools 
of Long Branch, N. J. 


Dr. Freperick W. Maroney, 
director of physical training and hygiene, has 
after three 


Stone, for several years 


New Jersey 


resigned his position years of 


state supervision to direct the medical inspec- 
tion, school nursing program, dental clinics 


and physical training activities under the 
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school system of the Board of Education in 
Atlantie City. 

Arter a Clash over the question of raising 
teachers’ salaries, W. G. Timms, for fifteen 
years a member and six years the president of 
the Elizabeth, N. J., Board of Education, 
has resigned. 

Dr. Wittram Beacu 
twenty-five years of service as head master 
of Pomfret (Conn.) School. During the 
quarter of a century that Dr. Olmstead has 
been at its head, the school has grown from 


OLMSTEAD completes 


one to one hundred and thirty acres. 


Sir Isamparp Owen, vice-chancellor of the 
Bristol University, is to retire at the end of 
the present session, having reached the age 


limit of seventy years. 


Proressor E. Gorpon Bitty has just been ap- 
pointed to the newly created office of dean of 
freshmen at Dartmouth. He will be ex-officio 
permanent chairman of the committee on ad- 
missions and a of the 


on administration and educational policy. 


member committees 


Dr. Mina Kerr, since 1910 dean of Downer 
College, Milwaukee, has been appointed dean 
of Wheaton College. 

Cook, of the De Witt Clinton 
School, has been appointed assistant 


WittiaM S. 
High 
professor of physical education at Columbia 
University. 

James W. ANGELL, Harvard, 1918, a son of 
President Angell, of Yale 
been appointed tutor in the division of his- 


University, has 
tory, government and economics at Harvard 
University. 

Proressor Catvin O. Davis, of the depart- 
ment of education of the University of Michi- 
gan, will give three lectures before the summer 
session of the University of Louisiana, Baton 
Rouge, during the week of June twentieth. 


In addition to the members of the regular 
staff, the following persons will give courses 
in education in the of the 
University of Michigan this summer: Ernest 


summer school 


Burnham, professor of sociology and rural 
education, Western Michigan State Normal 
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School, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Leslie A. Butler, 
superintendent of schools, Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
Stewart A. Courtis, dean of Teachers’ College, 
Detroit, Mich.; Paul C. assistant 
superintendent of schools, Detroit; Floyd A. 
Rowe, Michigan state director of physical 
education; Jay W. Selton, superintendent of 
schools, Lansing, Mich.; Louis I. Thurstone, 


Pacher, 


associate professor of psychology, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Dr. Artuur Everett Younea, professor of 
mathematics and dean of the junior college of 
Miami University, has been dismissed by 
resolution of the board of directors of the in- 
stitution, his services with the university to 
terminate at once. The action of the board 
followed several hours’ consideration of a situ- 
ation brought about by a mass meeting of 
students of the institution several weeks ago, 
at which resolutions were passed requesting 


Then followed 


sensational charges by Dr. Young concerning 


the resignation of the dean. 


conditions at Miami and a special meeting of 
the board of trustees, after which Dr. Young 
was given a leave of absence until the close of 
the present school year. Dr. Young appeared 
before the board to present his case in person, 
but whai his defense was is not known, as the 
board members pledged themselves by resolu- 
tion not to discuss the proceedings of the 
meeting. The the five 
months’ salary in lieu of that length of vaca- 


board gave dean 
tion time which he gave up in 1918, when 
President R. M. Hughes was called into special 
Dr. William E. Anderson, asso- 
ciate professor of mathematics, who came to 


Miami 


years 


war work. 
from Wittenberg University several 


was made professor of 


Who 


will succeed Dr. Young as dean of the junior 


ago, acting 


mathematics in place of Dr. Young. 


college has not yet been announced. 


AccorDING to a press dispatch from Lex- 
ington, Ky., war on communism, Bolshevism, 
socialism and all forms of government that 
do not recognize the rights of property and 
the right of genius to its just awards was 
declared by Dr. John J. Tigert, newly appoint- 
ed United States Commissioner of Education, 
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to be a part of the policy of the bureau of 
which he is the newly appointed head. Dr. 
Tigert made his pronouncement as part of 
an address at a luncheon given in his honor 
by civic clubs and the Lexington Board of 
Commerce, The first move in the fight on 
communistie ideas, Dr. Tigert stated, will be 
to send prominent speakers throughout the 
United States to deliver addresses on Amer- 
icanism. The subject also will be stressed 
in the efforts of the bureau in the schools 
and through every medium under its control. 
A series of ten lectures on Americanism 
written by Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis, pastor 
of Plymouth Chureh, New York, will be 
given wide distribution. 


GoveRNoR MILLER recently signed the 
Lockwood bill establishing minimum and 
maximum salaries for teachers and employees 
of Hunter College and the College of the 
City of New York. This is the first time the 
salaries in these institutions have been made 
mandatory. Heretofore the pay of the teach- 
ing staffs has been subject to the review of 
the Board of Estimate. The increase in pay 
will aggregate about $60,000 a year over the 
present schedules. Under the new law the 
presidents of the two colleges are to receive 
not less than $10,000 and not more than 
$12,500 a year. The deans, librarians and 
faculty secretaries are given increases of from 
$200 to $500. The salaries of professors are 
fixed at $5,000 to $8,000; curators and audi- 
tors, $4,000 to $6,000; lecturers, $2,000 to 
$4,000; associate professors, $4,500 to $5,000; 
assistant professors, $3,000 to $4,000; instruc- 
tors, $2,000 to $3,500; clerical, laboratory, 
library and investigation assistants, $1,400 to 
$2,400; tutors, $1,000 to $2,000; fellows, $500 
to $1,000. 


Tue U. S. Civil Service Commission an- 
nounces an examination for the position of 
senior educational adviser, with a salary of 
$5,000 to $6,500 a year. The work of the 
appointee will be to aid and advise the Bu- 
reau of Navigation of the Navy Department 
in the organization and administration of 
schools for enlisted men on board ships and 


at shore stations of the United States Navy; 
to suggest the best and most modern methods 
of instruction; to select and adapt courses; to 
stimulate interest in educational affairs 
through personal contact with officers and men 
and through public addresses when so_re- 
quested; to assist commanding officers as re- 
quested by formulating educational programs 
and by suggesting those methods which will 
maintain an educational program at its high 
est efficiency; to promote the closest possible 
cooperation between general educational ac 
tivities of the country and those of the United 
States Navy; and to perform other related 
work. The appointee will be detailed for duty 
at various stations and on board various ships 
when in port from time to time, as the ser- 
vice may require. Competitors will not be re 
quired to report for written examination at 
any place but will be rated on the following 
subjects, which will have the relative weights 


indicated: 


Subjects Weights 
1. Edueation, experience, and fitness 70 
2. Thesis or publication (to be filed with 
application ) ; 30 


Applications for this position should be re 
ceived before July 12. 

The British Medical Journal states that the 
London County Council has agreed that for 
the year from April, 1921, to March, 1922, the 
allowances to hospital committees and school 
treatment centers in respect of the services of 
surgeons, doctors, and anesthetists employed 
in the medical and dental treatment of school 
children under the Council’s scheme, should 
be at the rate of £80 a vear (instead of £70) 
for one half-day of two and a half hours’ 
duration a week, and that the dentists’ allow- 
ances be £65 a vear (instead of £50 to £55) 
for the same time. The allowance to nursing 
associations in connection with the treatment 
of minor ailments is to be at the rate of £175 
a year (instead of £150) for the equivalent 
of the service of each full-time nurse, includ- 
ing her traveling expenses and the drugs and 
bandages and other necessaries used in treat- 
ment. Six additional minor ailment centers 
and six additional half-time dental centers 
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are to be set up. In the event of the necessity 
of calling in a local medical practitioner to 
see children at their homes as a result of treat- 
ment performed at the school treatment cen- 
ters, the committees of the centers are to be 
responsible for the payment of doctors’ fees, 
such fees to be reimbursed to the committees 
by the council. The arrangements sanctioned 
for 1921-22 provide for the treatment of 
32,620 cases of eye defects (as against 31,645 
for the present year), 18,110 ear, nose and 
throat cases (against 15,845, the increase being 
due to the fact that some hospitals have re- 
fused to allow school children to attend their 
aural departments), 53,350 cases of minor ail- 
ments, 118,140 dental cases, and 2,628 ring- 
worm cases, each representing some 10 to 15 
per cent. increase upon the figures for the 
present year. The cost of all these arrange- 
ments is estimated at £90,715, an increase of 
£19,000 upon the cost for the present year, 
and of £8,360 represents in- 
creased salaries of medical practitioners and 
The proposed payment compared 


this increase 
dentists. 
with pre-war rates shows an increase of 60 
per cent. in the salaries of doctors, and 50 to 
60 per cent. in those of dentists. 


Trustees of the Pennsylvania State College 
have ordered architects to prepare a perma- 
nent building program that will give facilities 
for ten thousand resident students, treble the 
present accommodations. They have also ap- 
proved an emergency campaign for raising a 
building fund of two million dollars by alumni 
and friends of the college. Both actions were 
on the recommendation of the new president, 
Dr. John M. Thomas, formerly of Middlebury 
College. The quarter-million for buildings 
appropriated by the state legislature will be 
used to start a group of residence halls for 
men. Buildings erected with the emergency 
fund will aim for the care and comfort of 
students and the state will be asked to provide 
accompanying educational facilities. The next 
freshman class will be limited to eight hundred 
members. 


Tue Intercollegiate Liberal League, an or- 
ganization which, through liberal clubs in col- 
leges and universities, “ plans to create among 
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college men and women an intelligent interest 
in the problems of the day,” was organized at 
Harvard University recently by 250 students 
representing twenty-seven educational insti- 
tutions. In announcing its purpose the league 
said it proposed “to bring about the fair and 
open minded consideration of social, indus- 
trial, political and international questions by 
groups of college students.” The organization 
will espouse no creed or principle other than 
that of complete freedom of assembly and dis- 
cussion in the college. Among those who ad- 
dressed the delegates were the Reverend Dr. 
John Haynes Holmes, pastor of the Com- 
munity Church, New York City; Augustus G. 
Dill, editor of The Crisis; Harry W. Laidler, 
executive secretary of the Intercollegiate So- 
cialist Society; Henry R. Mussey, former pro- 
fessor at Columbia University; Roger N. Bald- 
win, head of the Civil Liberties Bureau; Mrs. 
Arthur G. Rotch, vice-president of the Massa- 
chusetts League of Women Voters, and H. N. 
MacCracken, president of Vassar College. The 
officers of the league elected are Muriel Morris, 
Wellesley, president; Donald Mazor, Columbia 
University, and George O. Arkin, New York 
University, vice-presidents; John Rotschild, 
Harvard University, secretary; Mary Switzer, 
Radcliffe College, executive secretary. 


Tue Illinois Teacher quotes the examples 
of what the people in four states did by refer- 
endum vote on last November 2. California: 
Adopted constitutional amendment No. 16, 
providing that the state contribute to the 
schools an amount equal to $30 per pupil and 
that the county contribute the same amount, 
$30 per pupil, in average attendance in ele- 
mentary schools. Sixty per cent. of the 
county contribution and all of the state con- 
tribution shall be for teachers’ salaries. 
Louisiana: Adopted constitutional amend- 
ment No. 1, which adds one mill to the state 
school tax. This will yield an additional 
$1,600,000 to the state school fund, which is 
to be added to the fund distributed to the 
several parishes on the basis of the number of 
children to be educated. Texas: Adopted a 
constitutional amendment that removes the 
limitation on the power of independent and 
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common-school districts to tax themselves for 
Utah Ms Adopted a 


amendment that provides for the levy of a 


schools. constitutional 
state tax for district schools sufficient, with 
the income from the permanent school fund, 
to provide $25 for child of 
age. This double the 
state’s contribution to schools. 


each school 


census will nearly 


Mr. Samuet MATuHer has given $500,000 to 
the Medical School of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. The letter accompanying the gift follows: 

Dear President Thwing: Inelosed, I hand you 
herewith my check No, 609 on the Bankers Trust 
Co. to the order of the university for $500,000, as 
a subscription toward the cost of construction of 
a new medical college building; and I hope to 
supplement this sum by some further subscription 
next year and the year after. 

I hope that the trustees, before deciding whether 
to let contracts and begin construction this year 
or not, will instruct their medical college com- 
with the 
college faculty and report their recommendations. 


mittee to have a conference medical 
I hope also that a building committee for this 
medical college building may be appointed to in- 
vestigate the building situation in this city, and 
to submit their findings and recommendations to 
the full board, to aid them in deciding this ques 
tion, this committee also to exercise supervision of 
construction when it shall have begun. I should 
much prefer not to be a member of either com- 
mittee. 
Very sincerely yours, 
SAMUEL MATHER 

Tue Carnegie Corporation has made a gift 
of $75,000 to the Wellesley College semi-cen- 
tennial endowment fund. 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
NOTES ON A COLLEGE VOCATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 
By a college vocational conference I mean 
a series of addresses given to college students 
by people with information and authority re- 
garding the leading vocations. These 
cussions should not be propaganda, but should 
involve the mapping out of the best methods 


dis- 


of entrance into each field; and they should 


also outline the advantages and disadvan- 


tages of each. On account of the interest on 


the part of many institutions in presenting 
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such opportunities to their students brief 
notes of one conference may be of value. 


Fifteen speakers, given traveling expenses 
only on account of their interest in the pro- 
gram, represented as many fields of ocecupa- 
tion. The selection of topics was made on the 
basis of the number of seniors interested in 
entering each vocation. These speakers gave 
excellent discussions, partly perhaps because 
they were asked to talk largely in answer to 
certain definite questions. They were for the 
most part distinct leaders in their respective 
fields, not necessarily alumni who happened 
to be at hand. The main addresses were from 
40 to 50 minutes in length, time being allowed 
later for questions; thus making it necessary 
to hold from 2 to 4 meetings at a time during 
the afternoon and evening. However, as many 
as six different sessions were possible for each 
student. 

The speakers and their topics were given 
general publicity in the college paper for sev- 
eral issues, in the class room of some of the 
professors, in the student boarding halls, and 
at chapel. A half day’s recess was granted by 
the faculty, introduced by a strong chapel ad- 
dress to the entire student body on the im- 
portance of considering one’s future vocation 
seriously. The students were not required to 
be present at the regular sessions, merely urged 
to attend as many addresses as possible. 

As is usual at such conferences, I under- 
stand, the attendance was distinctly disap- 
pointing. Students in general do not have 
an interested attitude toward such topics. <A 
careful survey of a random group of nearly 
100 sophomores, juniors and seniors—those 
who should be most interested in such discus- 
sions—portrayed the following: 


Some 55 per cent. attended one or more 
sessions. 

Only 25 per cent. attended more than one 
session. 

Men attended somewhat better than women, 
the per cents of each standing roughly at 60 
and 50 respectively. 

Seniors reported attendance much below 
that of sophomores and juniors. This is not 


because seniors have made a decision as to 
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just what they will do in the future, as very 
few have so decided. 

Two thirds of all who went asserted that 
they had been distinctly benefited, either by 
way of being helped to decide on future courses 
of study or else in planning for future work. 
More women than men tended to feel that the 
talks were dry, or not such as to encourage 
prospective, workers, and thereby expressed 
disappointment. A few felt that the advice 
given’was counter to better suggestions made 
by professors or relatives. 

The reasons given for non-attendance at the 
meetings were interesting. Twelve out of 
eighteen giving “reasons” insisted that they 
would have gone except for back work in their 
studies and the fact that examinations were 
scheduled for the following morning. This 
was not very convincing, however, as the local 
dance floor was reported to be more crowded 
than ever that evening. 

Should such a conference be supported? Is 
it worth while? Many former graduates, in 
letters to the college, insist that such discus- 
sions are invaluable, that students should bene- 
fit greatly. Seventy-five per cent. of last 
year’s seniors—some who did not attend a 
similar series of discussions last year—urge 
the arrangement of such a conference eack 
year. After several months of work they feel 
that they had not had enough contact, while 
they were in college, with “ practical men of 
affairs.” 

The attitude of the faculty is very impor- 
tant in a matter of this sort, as by various sug- 
gestions in and out of class work a professor 
will influence students either to attend or to 
stay away. One professor, for example, who 
has distinct influence among the students, re- 
ferred to the entire arrangement as “ high 
school stuff.” Many professors were honestly 
irritated because the half holiday granted for 
the occasion meant another break in the rou- 
tine of class work. Although a few professors 
spoke enthusiastically of the addresses in their 
classes, urging attendance, most were appar- 
ently uninterested,,as evidenced by incidental 
remarks and the rather large number of ex- 
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aminations given to students on the following 
morning. 

It would seem as though the remarks of 
strong men on their respective vocations 
should be of definite value to students and 
teachers alike. All teachers are asked, oececa- 
sionally at least, to give vocational advice, and 
they usually give it readily. Why should they 
not want to be up-to-date, to get direct ideas 
from practical men who are later going to 
hire these students on the market ? 

If there is a distinct advantage to the stu- 
dent to listen to the man who may be his 
future employer, to get his viewpoint and his 
inspiration and his cautions, such meetings 
should be strongly supported as a part of the 
educational program of the college. Possibly 
some form of compulsory attendance should 
be considered. From casual conversations 
with many who did not attend the sessions it 
is certain that many who might have bene- 
fited were not present. The choice of a vo- 
cation is a serious matter, not a relaxation. 
Thoughtfulness regarding this choice should 
be expected by society of every college trained 
individual. Epwarp 8S. Jones 

OBERLIN COLLEGE 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STA- 
TISTICS 
THE VALUE OF THE CONTROLLED SUMMARY 
AS A METHOD OF STUDYING 
INTRODUCTION 


For a period of two months the writer and 
his assistants conducted a number of experi- 
ments in the elementary and junior high 
schools in two cities of Iowa for the purpose 
of determining the summarizing ability of the 
pupils as well as the efficacy of this method 
of study from the standpoint of economy in 
learning. 

Careful observation of the students at work 
in the summarizing section together with an 
analysis of the written summaries revealed 
clearly the fact that the pupils in Grades VL., 
VII. and even VIII. lacked the ability to find 
quickly the main points in an article and ex- 
press them briefly and concisely. Even in 
Grades 1X. and X. it was demonstrated again 
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and again that the majority of the pupils were 
deficient when it came to summarizing or out- 
lining effectively an article submitted to them 
cent. of the 


for study. In over sixty per 


much indiscriminate note-taking 


with little or 


was 


Cases 
done no organization while the 
main points were stated in verbose terms. 


if the 


focused on the 


Hence it was thought that attention 


of the pupils could be main 


points of the article by requiring them to 


write down the 
effective 


The following problem was 


find and answers to leading 


questions, summaries or outlines 
would be assured. 


undertaken with this purpose in mind. 


PROBLEM 


Sriefly stated the problem is: What is the 
placing in the hands of the pupils 


list of 


value of 
ifter a single reading of an article a 


questions, the answers to which are to be 
found and written down, as compared with 
article for the length 


re-reading the same 


of time? 


METHOD OF EXPERIMENTATION 


Selection of Matertal—Two articles were 
used in this experiment, namely, “ What we 


and “ The 
The subject matter of 


should know about tuberculosis,” 
raising of peanuts.” 
these selections was found to be suitable for 
the grades in question in a former experiment. 

Division of the Class—In order to measure 
the relative value of summarizing when con- 
trolled 


reading an article it was necessary to divide 


by questions as compared with re- 
the pupils into two groups of as nearly equal 
comprehension ability in silent reading as pos- 
sible. The method employed was the same as 
that reported in the article on “ The value of 
the written paragraph summary,” published 
in the February number of the Journal of Fd- 
ucational Research. In that experiment the 
pupils were asked to read an eight-page article 
on the Sweating System twice, and were then 
given a test covering the material read. The 
division was made on the basis of these re- 
sults. 

Method.—This experiment was conducted 


in Grades VII. and VIII. of one of the schools 
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of a representative city of 
of cases re ported is 238 ‘coups worked 
at the same time but in different rooms. The 
experimenters alternated the groups, one tak 
ing charge of Group A one day, and Group B 
the next in an attempt to offset the effect of 
personality. 

The met 


1. The 


reading material. d rections to the 


+ } } 7 
pupils and the list of questions were al passed 
to the students at the same time. Care was 


taken that no pupil should see the 
until the stated time. 

2. The pupils were asked to read the article 
through once rapidly but carefully. 
3. As 


ticle once he took up the list of quest 


soon as each pupil had read the ar 
ons and 
wrote the answers using the reading material 
freely. 
for the answer. ) 


4. At 


rigorous 15-minute test was given 


(Space was left below each question 


the end of the 25-minute period, a 


In Group B the pupils were simply asked 


to read the article placed in their hands as 


many times as possible in the 25-minute 


period and at the end of that time they wer 


submitted to the same rigorous test as Group 


A. 


RESULTS 


In the following table the 
sented in summary form. 
SCORES 


COMPARISON OF THE 


TROLLED SUMMARY GROUP A AND THE RE 


READING GROUP B ON THE READING MA 


TERIAL, PEANUTS AND TUBERCULOSIS 
Peanuts Tubereulosi 
Grad (rracde (rracde Grade 
VII VIII. VII VIII 
Group A 773 642 167 74 
Group B . 638 610 71 
Difference 135 4 OR 4] 
Group A excels by 21 5 26 12 


CONCLUSIONS 


An analvsis of the above ‘ates that 


of the 955 cases re ported above the following 


is true: 
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1. Placing in the hands of the pupils a set 
of questions, the answers to which constitute 
a summary of the article, relatively increases 
the efficiency as compared with re-reading. 

Careful observation of the pupils in the 
summarizing group while at work and an anal- 
ysis of their written work lead the writer to 
believe: 

1. That Group A would have excelled by a 
greater per cent. had the pupils in it known 
how.to skim an article rapidly in search for 
the answers to these questions. 

2. That Group A would have excelled by a 
greater per cent. had the pupils in it known 
how to express briefly the answers to these 
questions. 

3. That a mental answering of the questions 
would be a much more economical method of 
study. 

INFERENCES 

Observation of the pupils at work and a 
careful interpretation of the results would 
seem to justify the following inferences: 

1. Submitting a list of leading questions to 


the pupils in an assignment in the supervised 


study period would be a very economical 
method of study and perhaps an effective way 
of teaching pupils how to study. 

2. A comparison of the controlled sum- 
maries with the undirected summaries showed 
such an improvement in discrimination of 
ideas and conciseness of expression that one 
was led to infer that the few lessons in which 
the teacher had asked the leading questions 
had been of great aid to the pupils in master- 
ing the articles. 

Cuas. E. GERMANE 


Des MOINES UNIVERSITY 





SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 
THE DES MOINES MEETING 
Tue following official announcements are 
made by the secretary of the National Educa- 
tion Association: 
Official meetings as provided in the by-laws will 


be held: 
Executive Committee, Saturday afternoon, July 


2, at 4 o'clock, 
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Board of Directors, Sunday forenoon, July 3, 
at 10:30 o’elock, 

Meeting of Delegates by states, Sunday after- 
noon, July 3, at 5:00 o’clock. 

Committee on Credentials, 
July 4, at 8:30 o’elock. 

Committee on Resolutions, Monday afternoon, 
July 4, at 4:00 o’cloek, 

Committee on Nominations, Tuesday forenoon, 
July 5, at 9:00 o’clock. 

New Board of Directors, 
July 8, at 2:00 o’elock. 

Board of Trustees, Friday afternoon, July 8, at 
4:00 o’elock. 

The business session begins on the second day 
of the meeting, Monday, July 4, at 9:30 o’clock, 
and will be continued from day to day during the 
week closing on Friday, July 8, at 12:00 o’elock. 
The election of officers will take place at the last 
meeting. 

Reduced round trip rates to the Des Moines 
meeting have been granted by the several passen- 
ger associations. These rates will apply to mem- 
bers of the association and dependent members 
of their families. Round trip tickets will be sold 
at one and a half fare with a minimum of one 
dollar. Members who hope to attend, even though 
they are not sure they can do so, should get iden- 
tification certificates at once. These may be had 
by applying either to National Education Asso- 
ciation State Directors or to the secretary’s office 
at Washington. Summer excursion rates of one 
and a third fare with full stop-over privileges 
may be had from principal stations in California, 
Nebraska, Oregon, Washington, and Western Brit- 
ish Columbia to Chicago, New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Washington, D, C., and other points. 

The headquarters for the Association and of the 
States will be at the Fort Des Moines Hotel. All 
officers of the association will have their offices at 
the Fort Des Moines Hotel except the secretary, 
whose main office will be on the mezzanine floor 
of the Savery Hotel. 

Registration headquarters will be located in the 
auditorium on the main floor directly in front 
of the main entrance. During the convention an 
orchestra at the rear of the auditorium will play 
for the entertainment of the visitors, 

The commercial and other exhibits are being 
managed by the association itself under the direc- 
tion of Assistant Secretary R. 8S. Erlandson. They 
will be in the auditorium on the same floor with the 
postoffice, information booth, and registration head- 
quarters. 


Monday forenoon, 


Friday afternoon, 
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Just Published 








Civic Science in the Home 





By Georce W. Hunter, /%.D., Professor of Biology, 
Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois. Formerly Head of De- 
partment of Biology, DeWitt Clinton High School, New 
York, and WALTER G. WuitMan, A.J, Editor, General 
Science Quarterly; Physical Science Department, Stati 
Normal School, Salem, Mass. 


VIGOROUS new textbook for 


secondary schools which gives 
the pupil an understanding of many 
of the useful applications of science 
in everyday life and at the same 
time teaches him the fundamentals 
of science. Its aims are: practical 
scientific knowledge, straight think- 
ing, sound character and good 
citizenship. Richly illustrated. 
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AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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HARVARD UNIVERSI aT Publication of the New York 


Summer School of Arts and Sciences and 
Education 


JULY 5 to AUGUST 13, 1921 


The Psycholegy of Mentally Deficient, Retarded — 


and Exceptional Children 


Course for special-class teachers. Lectures, 
clinics, demonstration classes for the study of the 
methods of training, given by Professor Walter F. 
Dearborn, Professor Edwin A. Shaw and Dr. 
Walter E. Fernald, Superintendent of the Massa- 
chusetts School for Feebleminded at Waverley, with 
the assistance of supervisors and teachers of experi- 
ence. @ For information concerning other courses in 
Education and related subjects, address the 


Secretary of the Summer School 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
CLARK UNIVERSITY, WORCESTER, MASS. 
July 5th to August 12th 


College and Graduate Courses 
Special Opportunities in Geography, History, 
Civics, Psychology, Education and English 
Excursions to Places of Scientific or Historic 
Interest 


Open Lecture Course Entertainments 
Two Regular Courses $30 
Send for Catalogue 


NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE. 
OF AGRICULTURE 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 


Summer school, July 2—August 12 


Courses are offered in agriculture, biology, 


botany, forestry, home economics, nature | 


study, physical training, ornithology, rural 
education, vocational education, and rural 
social organization. 


Special programs to meet the needs of 
supervisors of rural education, agricul- 
tural education and extension work in 
home economics. 


Announcement may be obtained by 
application to the Secretary, New York 
State College of Agriculturn 


School of Social Work 


Self-supporting Students in Certain New 
York City High Schools. By WALTER 


W. Pettit. Price 75 cents. 
Considerable data regarding High 
School students who must work outside of 


school hours has been collected. Mr. Pet- 
tit discusses the effect of such work on 
school marks and on the type and amount 
of recreation the student has. The possi- 
bility of establishing placement bureaus in 
High Schools is considered and one chapter 
is devoted to co-operative work and an- 


other to the problem of scholarships. 


For list of other publications write to 


The New York School of Social Work 


289 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 27 to August 5 
(Law School June 20 to August 26) 


One Fee, $20, for ALL Courses 
(Except Law, $32) 


| Courses in all Colleges, leading to the 
Instruction designed to meet the needs | 


of educational workers in rural fields. | 


Bachelor's and Higher Degrees and 
Providing Opportunity for Pro- 
fessional Advancement. 

For: University, College and Normal 

School Instructors. 
High School Teachers, Principals, 
Superintendents. 
Grade School Teachers, Super- 
visors. 
Men and Women in Professional 
Life. 
College Graduates and Under- 
graduates. 
High Schoo] Graduates. 
Research Facilities. Lakeside Advantages. 
For Further Information Address: 


| Director Summer Session, Madison, Wis. 
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orthwester 
University 


EVANSTON—CHICAGO 
Summer Session 
___On the Shore of Lake Michigan 


along the shore of Lake 


University Campus extends 
Michigan. Boating available, bathing beaches right on 
the Campus, tennis courts and gymnasium Dormi- 
ies for men and women. Orgar por excursions to 
resting points near Chicago. Le ires, concerts, 
ecitals and dramatic performances on ‘the Campus. 
THE COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS—Courses 
leading to B.S. and B.A. degrees. Regular college 
bjects, inclu jing courses in Zoology, Chemistry and 
PI sfor pre-medical students. Nine hours credit 
THE SCHOOL OF COMMERCE—Courses leading 
to degrees of Ba - ‘lor of Science in Commerce, Master 
f Business Administration and Certified Public Ac- 
ntant. Courses in Accounting. Advertising, Fi- 
nce - Organ ization, Sales, Factory Management, etc. 
Special trips to factories in Chicago. Nine hours creda. 
THE ‘SCHOOL OF EDUCATION—Courses leading 
to B.S., B.A., M.A., or Ph.D. degrees, with special 
loma in I ducation. Courses for high school teach- 
rs, elementary teachers, superintendents, principals, 
rofessors in normal schools and colleges, and educa- 
tional leaders. Nine hours credit 
THE LAW SCHOOL—Jokn ‘A. Wigmore, Dean. 
Classes conducted in the City of Chicago. Courses 
ling to the degrees of Ji ctor and LI 
Sumn rer Faculty contains g f state supreme 
irts of Illinois, North Dakota i, Mis issippi and Wash- 
on. Fourteen hours credit 
“THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Courses in Public School Music 
Me th mds with demonstration classe s. Private instruc- 
tion in Piano, Voice, Organ, Violin, Cello; class in 
Ha urmony, Analysis, Ear-Training Solfeggio 
THE SCHOOL OF ORATORY—Ralph B. Dennis, 
Director. Courses leading to B.S. and B.A. degrees 
or diplomas in Oratory. Class work and private in- 
ruction for teachers of Public Speaking, English, 
ind for professional and amateur readers and speakers 
who want greater platform power. Courses in Debate 
i nd Public Speaking for college students. Ten hours 


lit 

‘THE GRADUATE SCHOOL -Courses leading to 
M.A. and Ph.D. degree Unusual library facilities in 
Evanston and Chicago. Nine hours credit. 


COURSES OPEN MONDAY, JUNE 27, 10921 


Peter C. Lutkin, Dean. 
and Piano. Normal 


For book of Campus views and detailed description of 


courses, address 


WALTER DILL SCOTT, President 
128 University Hall, Evanston, Illinois 











Marine Biological Laboratory 


WOODS HOLE, MASS. 
Biological Material 


1. Zoology. Preserved material of all types of animals for 
class work and for the museum. 

. Stages of some invertebrates, fishes (in- 
ctoding Aeastnine” Amis and Lepidosteus), Amphibia, and 
some mammals, 

3. Botany. Preserved material of Algae, Fungi, 
worts, Mosses, Ferns and Seed Plants. 

4. Microscope slides in Bacteriology, Botany and Zoology. 

5. Life Histories, iermination Studies, and Natural His- 
tory Groups. Catalogues furnished on application to 


GEORGE M. GRAY, Curator 
Woods Hole, Mass. 








Liver- 





Temple University 
SUMMER SESSION 


College of Liberal Arts 
Teachers College 
School of Commerce 
School of Music 
University High School 


Dormitories 


July 5 to August 16, 1921 


Send for circular 


Office for all Departments: 


COLLEGE HALL 
Broad Street, below Berks 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Telephone, Diamond 631 











Harvard University 


Summer School of Arts and Sciences 
and of Education 


JULY 5 TO AUGUST 13, 1921 


Courses in Vocational Rehabilitation, 


Voca- 
Education, Vocational Guidance, Voca- 
Information, and Vocational Psychology. 
Vocational Rehabilitation will be given us 
Messrs. James P. Munroe, Ralph T. Fisher, Uel 
W. Lamkin, and others of the Federal] Beard for 
Vocational Education, assisted by specialists 
Vocational Education and Vocational] Guidance 
will be given by Professor John M. Brewer, 
Director of the Bureau of Vocational Guidance, 
Harvard University. Vocational Information 
will be given by Mr. Frederick J, Allen, and 
Vocational Psychology Lewis A 
Maverick, both of the of Vocational 
Guidance, these two subjects being given for 
three weeks each and combined in a single 
course. 

The facilities of the Bureau of Vocational 
Guidance, consisting of filed material, pamphlets, 
and library, will be available for students 

Other courses for superintendents, secondary- 
school teachers and principals, elementary- 
school] teachers and principals, teachers of Eng- 
lish, French, mathematics, social studies, Ameri- 
canization workers, special-class teachers 
Courses in educational psychology, educational 
measurement, the junior high school, private- 
school problems 

Courses in Education may be counted by 
properly qualified students toward the degree of 
Master of Education. 

For information address the Secretary of the 
Summer School, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 
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—you are delivering an informal talk, say, on your travels ; you 


are trying to recall an altitude or the height of a building. To 
most minds figures are vague, but clear, lasting impressions can 


be made by actual pictures projected on a screen by the 


Bausch |omb 


BALOPTICON 


THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 


This instrument projects opaque objects, including photographs, magazine il- 
lustrations, post cards, maps, specimens, etc., as well as lantern slides. Even, 
steady and safe illumination is assured by the new gas-filled Mazda lamp. For 


clear pictures and easy operation specify the Balopticon. 


Bausch £7 lomb Optical ©. 


581 St. Paul Street ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
New York Chicago Washington San Francisco London 


Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Projection Apparatus 
(Balopticons ), Ophthalmic Lenses and Instruments, Photomicrographic Apparatus, 
t Range Finders and Gun Sights for Army and Navy, Searchlight Reflectors, 
Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Magnifiers and other high-grade Optical Products 


=~ that eyes may see 
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